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TEACHING THE CLASS AND 
REACHING THE PUPIL’ 


LISTENING to pedagogic disquisitions is 


popularly ranked among life’s most 


sant pastimes or most profitable pur- 
ts. It matters not that scientific meth- 
s of investigation have laid a new 
indation for and promise a new dignity 
the teaching profession. The science of 
education is young indeed, but the school- 
It matters little that 


enor- 


master centuries old. 
est in education grows 
sly; interest in the teacher 
till runs true to tradition. To the public 


apace 
himself 


mind the fruits of his toil are unsurpassed 
importance, but the words of his mouth, 
his teaching labors, are intolerably 
lious and dull as duty itself. 
It is therefore with no little misgiving 
at the task of this afternoon is under- 
taken. But albeit life in the classroom is 
accompanied by the popular interest 
t attends traffie along the coastal three- 
mile limit Detroit River in 
Volsteadian days, nevertheless there are 


or the these 
‘olorftul moments when even schoolmaster- 
ing is fraught with the thrills and hazards 

adventure and makes its popular ap- 
eal. Reforms are always objects of pub- 
lic concern, whether they affect the nation’s 
thirst for knowledge or its thirst for spir- 
fus frumentt. 

If I may presume upon your good will 
ior a few moments, I would present a 
schoolmaster’s reflections in regard to the 
need for certain readjustments in the 
schools of our time. As a matter of fact 
we are already within the era when most 
of the reforms to which I shall allude seem 
to be imminent or are already under way. 
_ 1} Kappa Phi Kappa address, Commencement 
“xercises, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., June 


) 1999 
%, 1JSd. 
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In a period of unsettled opinion like this, 
it is naturally difficult to make accurate 
appraisal of tendencies, yet we have now 
reached a stage where it seems possible, in 
the light of scientific investigations, to plot 
the direction of future progress in school 
and elass organization with some degree of 


Much is heard 


to-day about needed reforms of prevailing 


clearness and definiteness. 


plans of promotion, about multiple-course 
curricula, about re-classification of pupils 
by means of standardized tests, about the 
Winnetka plan, the Dalton plan, and many 
similar plans. It is my principal thesis 
that each of these movements for reform 
takes its origin in a common difficulty, 
namely, the difficulty of adjusting instruc- 
tion to the varying capacities of pupils 
Indeed, 


might well have been chosen as the caption 


individualization of instruction 
for our remarks. 

One hundred years ago American class- 
rooms, borrowing their pedagogic fashions 
from abroad, were conducted upon an in- 
dividual basis. The 
group or class instruction emerged near 
the beginning of the last century. 
hailed by 


and political leaders as a remarkable in- 


present system of 
Upon 


emergence it was educational 


vention. The economy promised by the 
process of teaching many pupils at a time 
in place of one made a deep impression. 
Education for all 
racy seemed now within the reach of the 
American pocketbook. The 
widely and rapidly, and became the com- 


citizens of the democ- 


plan spread 
mon practice. During the last twenty-five 
years, however, skeptics in increasing num- 
ber have lifted up their voices against this 
system, many of them among our ablest 
educators, until now the schools are con- 
fronted by a veritable epidemic of criti- 
cism. 
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Most of our ills in the present situation 
will be alleviated, if not cured, when we 
shall have intelligently reckoned with the 
big problem of individual differences in 
the school population. Such a reckoning 
requires as its basis an accurate knowledge 
of facts. The first query to be put in the 
circumstances is, To what degree do echil- 
dren of or grade actually 
differ in the same trait? More definitely, 
let us ask, To what extent do these children 
differ (1) physieally, (2) psychologically, 
Many careful measure- 


age 


the same 


(3) educationally. 
ments have been made in all three respects. 
We may take time to examine a few sam- 
ple sets of measures, and note their general 
law of distribution. 

It makes no difference 
measure children at birth or at a later age, 
the distributions of measures for various 
traits always exhibit a certain striking re- 
semblance. I have before me graphs pre- 
pared by Baldwin showing the weight of 
white babies at birth. The boys, 71 in 
number, vary from 1,814 to 5,443 grams 
and have an average weight of 3,629 grams. 
The heaviest at birth is found to weigh 
three times as much as the lightest, and 
the weights of the majority cluster in the 
neighborhood of the mean for the group. 
These measurements show that there are 
few individuals possessing only a 


whether we 


very 
very small amount of the trait in question, 
more possessing more of it, most possessing 
a medium amount, fewer than the average 
number possessing a still larger amount, 
and fewer still possessing the trait in high- 
est degree. This is also true of such char- 
acteristics as height, chest girth, breadth 
of shoulders, lung capacity—any physical 
characteristic, indeed, that has as yet been 
scientifically studied. Even with as small 
a number of eases as 71, the resemblance 
to the familiar bell-shaped curve, known 
among mathematicians and statisticians as 
the form of the distribution and inciden- 
And the larger the group measured, the 
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closer the resemblance becomes, as js 
cated by measurements such as Pears 
of the of 1,025 English 
There be little doubt t} 
physical structures of men, indeed | 
structures and functions in general, 
according to this interesting law. 
When we turn to the realm of 1 
chological and inquire about the | 
distribution of functional efficiency or » 
ity, many will be doubtful as to 
the same law holds. They need not 
First, on theoretic grounds, the same 
would be expected to prevail. Psye 
The evolutio 


stature 


seems to 


is a biological science. 
mind seems quite as credible as the « 
tion of body—pace Mr. Bryan 
anti-Darwinian asseverations. If , 
parative psychology leaves us wit 
great truth, this truth is that mind has 
natural history and has had a natura! 
velopment. Further, modern 
provides evidence that the functioning 
mind is linked step by step with th 


elements. It seems 9 
L-) 


psycho! 0 C 


of physical 
plausible that these elements, 
neurones, vary as other bodily struct 
vary, and exhibit differences in 
according to structural divergenc 
brain to brain. 

But it is not necessary to depend \ 
this body of psychologic 
We have recours 


measuren 


upon 
sound as it seems. 
innumerable actual 
The most accura! 


almost 
of intellectual capacity. 
measuring instrument for determining ' 
intelligence of children between t! 

of 5 and 10 years is without much d 
the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Sin 
Seale. A sample set of scores obtained by 
the use of this seale will serve our pur! 
Terman reports intelligence measures — 
149 first-grade pupils. These ec! 
were found to vary in intelligence quot 
all the way from 45 to 145. Now obse! 
the form of the distribution, and, in 
tally reflect what this may mean for « 











when an IQ of 70 marks the upper 
lary of imbecility, and 100 indicates 


intelligence : 


gence Percentage? 
Juotient of Group 
t0—49 1 
=\59 5 
69 9 
70-79 19 
SO-S9 20 
99 14 
109 17 
119 9 
129 5 
139 1 
149 ] 


[he faets in regard to variation in 

ement in the same subject, grade and 

lass may be illustrated by the following 

surements of an eighth-grade group in 

putation made by means of a Courtis 
dard test: 


— Number of 
itation Pupils 
9 l 
3 U 
rt 2 
F 6 
6 $ 
7 6 
~~ 4 
9 4 
10 S 
1] 4 
14 I 
15 0 
16 1 
7 1 


It is observed that the lowest achievement 
mong these 48 children was 2 examples 
one correctly, and the highest 8.5 times 
‘8s many, while most of the pupils solved in 
the neighborhood of 10 examples. 

The above, my friends, are samples of 
the faets regarding individual differences, 
is revealed by careful investigations. 
What is their practical import? No one 
set of facts is the source of a more insistent 


ro 


e nearest whole number. 
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demand for readjustment in the schools 
to-day than these. It seems clear that the 
present system of chronological classitica- 
tion and the use of a common curriculum 
for all must go. Why? Because in each 
ease the plan in vogue is unscientific. It 
is unscientific because it is inconsistent 
with the known facts regarding the varia- 
bility of pupils. Plans of classification, 
promotion and curriculum-reorganization 
must be fundamentally and soundly ad- 
justed to the basic fact of individual dif- 
ferences in capacity. 

How will this be done? In the first 
place, we should pass from the present 
heterogeneous organization of grades, based 
largely upon chronology, to a more homo- 
geneous grouping based upon ability. The 
point involved is well precipitated by the 
question, At what age should a child enter 
school? The notion has long prevailed 
in America that the proper age for school 
entrance is six years. That is, competency 
is determined by chronology. Yet careful 
measurements of unselected six-year-old 
children have shown that they vary over 
a range of as much as four years in mental 
maturity. Or again, the question is often 
asked in educational circles: Should a child 
begin reading in the kindergarten? Data 
for a correct answer to this question are 
supplied in mental measurements as a re- 
sult of which kindergarten pupils have 
been found to vary from the average men- 
tal ability of three and one half year old 
children to that of seven and one half year 
old children. Chronological age tells us 
little about the ability of a child to do the 
work of the first grade and kindergarten 
status little about his ability to undertake 
the study of reading. The truth is, we are 
moving inevitably toward a more refined 
differentiation of pupils and a more scien- 
tifie adjustment of important conditions 
affecting both learning and teaching. In 
the interest of facilitating the attainment 
of a common educational objective on the 
part of the pupils assembled for instrue- 
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tion in the same group, the range of ability 
in classes, that is, the interval between the 
poorest and the best, will soon, no doubt, 
be reduced to at least one half its present 
The simplest possible program of 


di- 


extent. 


reform in ¢lassification demands two 


visions in each grade according to ability, 
the the 
The great need for this sort 


one division above median and 


other below. 
of readjustment becomes evident when 
conditions in the schools are carefully exX- 

Accurate 
that the best 


standardized tests in a typical eighth grade 


amined. experimentation has 


shown scores from a dozen 


times as high as the lowest 
ot 602 


average eight 
Woody ’s 
pupils 


scores. measurements 
fourth-grade representing 
different that the 


pupil was able to solve correctly thirty 


many 


schools show strongesi 


examples while the weakest was solving 
In what sense are schools ‘‘graded’”’ 
? We know to-day that 
the third 
children who read, compute and spell as 


The truth is 


one, 
where this occurs 
there are commonly in grade 
well as some in the eighth. 
that the American public schools are at 
present graded only in name. Take an- 
other case illustrative of the kind of classi- 
found in our grading 
It became my privilege 
to measure composition 


fication present 
a few 


ability 


system. 
years ago 
the schools of ten cities in a middle- 
Uniform test 
were prescribed. About five hundred com- 
positions were gathered from a good sixth 
grade in eacl Note the 
range of composition ability among these 
I shall read you the poorest 


in 


western state. eonditions 


of these cities. 


sixth graders. 
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Now compare the following composit 
It has a) 


9 7 on the above-mentioned scale: 


with the one just presented. 


9.7 

‘*What is the matter’’? asked Miss 
the teacher of the school, to the man w 
was running the little launch. ‘‘I’m 
sorry mam,’’ he said, ‘‘ But the gasolin 
has given out.’’ Some of the more ti 
children began to ery. ‘‘ Hush,’’ said t 
teacher a little sternly, ‘‘ We can no 
this accident spoil our pienic.’’ ‘*W 
ean’t we have our lunch right in t 
boat?’’ cried Mary, Brightly. ‘‘ That 
a fine idea, Mary,’’ the teacher said 
gratefully. With the help of the p 
Miss Green managed to set the lu 
on the floor of the boat. After lune] 
their spirits began to rise, and they ¢ 
themselves by telling stories. 

All this while they were drifti 
along quietly. ‘‘There is a launcl 
coming towards us!’’ exclaimed a smal 
boy. Miss Green looked and sure 
enough there was a launch heading 
directly towards them. They were 
back home by this boat. That 
a fine picnic after all, ‘‘chorused the 
children as they stepped on firm 
land once more. 


tow 
was 


Picture the result of attempting to i 
two youngsters like these simultan 
with the elusive niceties of literary 

What actually happens in ¢ 
such class organization is 


sion! 
quence of 
both these children suffer while the t 
in an awkward situation adjusts 
struction to the middle 50 or 60 per « 
Figures on nonpromot 
Iofici 


ael 


of her group. 
indices, by the way, of pedagogic 
—speak eloquently of our failure wit 


dullest pupils, while data which we pos 


} 


sess on grade position in relation to intel 


+ 


ligence speak with similar eloquence ot | 


educational retardation of the bright. 


seems logical to believe that the next step 


composition of the lot, which seored .2 on 7" iat; thi bl egy 
: +4 ow: 1e solution o 1s problem will be str 

the Breed-Frostic composition scale : t ~_ the - a t ; q 
grouping according to ability; that pupils sug 
2 . »f closely similar ability, selected upon th DOI 

The hanjict shop for there of cl " I - = Ss ’ : i tte 

there was so many in it. After basis primarily of general intelligence anc 

a little they it going. And educational achievement, will compose t 


they to pleace were the the picine 
was. They all get out of the 
hounce and but there thing 
down 
on the tabie and rain out to 
play. After they were platy 
the had there lunce. And 
They had a very nice time. 


are organized for instructional 
each subject. 

It is not enough, however, to 0 
satisfactory classification. It must be ' 
tained, and this is possible only \ 


groups that 


purposes in 
htaw 


ore 
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re is a satisfactory plan of promotion. 

most important characteristic of a pro- 
tion plan is its flexibility. By flexibility 
eant the ease with which it enables 


, 


her or supervisor to place a pupil in 
right group when he is found to be in 
wrong one. The modern trend is to- 
| smaller time intervals and more fre 
promotion dates. The semi-annual 
as succeeded the annual, and plans 
naller interval and more flexible inter- 
tionships between different courses and 
ips are succeeding the semi-annual. 
lhe problem of promotion plans ean not 
turn be adequately handled apart from 
riculum-reeonstruction. The faets ré 
ng variation in ability lead inevitably 
view that a common curriculum for 
s an educational absurdity. The pro- 
eressive schools of to-morrow, it seems safe 
predict, will have different courses in 
grade corresponding to different lev- 
els of ability. Some form of multiple- 
ise plan seems almost a certainty. 
It is urged in some quarters that the 
‘1 solution of our problem will be an 
t-and-out individual system such as that 
operation in Winnetka, Illinois, or the 
established in Dalton, Massachusetts. 
These plans, however, represent radical 
lepartures from our present practice. 
They are still in a highly experimental 
stage. Their advantages and disadvantages 
ve not been fully explored. It is not at 
all certain that the schools should rush to 
these extremes. Homogeneous grouping 
and course differentiation seem clearly to 
be the next practical steps. And if, ulti- 
mately, it is desired to individualize in- 
struction more fully, the organization just 
suggested would offer a vastly improved 
point of departure over the present organ- 
ization, for it is in reality nothing more 
than a conservative advance toward more 
complete individualization. 
If the diseussion should end at this 
point, it might appear that the implications 
of our doctrine are confined to the public 
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elementary schools. This is by no means 
the ease. Despite the considerable elimina- 
tion from the fifth grade of the public 
schools on, the high schools to-day are re- 
ceiving pupils ranging all the way from 
mental backwardness to mental brillianey. 
Measurements of high-school freshmen 
show that it would be quite as easy to find 
a hat that will fit all heads, as a course in 
algebra. Miss Harris, at the University 
of Chieago, measuring 240 freshmen at 
tending various high schools of good stand- 
ing by means of the Hotz standardized 
problem test in algebra, found that the 
achievement varied all the way from zero 
to a perfect score! Nor will this move- 
ment end with the secondary schools. The 
colleges and universities should find in it 
a method of vastly improving the adjust- 
ment of instruction to the greatly varying 
abilities of students. 

Some doubts are sure to be expressed at 
this stage of the argument. Every pro- 
posed reform of a basic institution in this 
country must confront that most impor- 
tant of all questions, Is the plan consistent 
with the fundamental principles of a demo- 
cratic state? No pervasive educational 
proposal can survive a negative answer to 
this question. Fancy the popular reaction 
if equality of opportunity seemed compro- 
America is truly 
Liberty 


mised or threatened! 
another name for opportunity. 
means little else, and the principle of equal- 
ity of opportunity must be guarded as the 
very sanctuary of the nation. This prin- 
ciple, however, is often misinterpreted and 
misapplied. Few intelligent citizens be- 
lieve to-day that all men are created equal 
either physically or mentally. It is known 
that they are not. Few intelligent citizens 
believe that all men are equally competent 
in all things. We are not ready for bol 
shevism yet. Most of us place our deepest 
trust in the rational individualism upon 
the basis of which America was founded 
and, thank Providence, still lives—an indi- 
vidualism that holds the way open for 
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every child to develop his peculiar abilities 
to their finest fruition, that encourages in- 
dividual initiative, provides for the free 
choice of one’s vocation, insures access of 
all to unlimited educational opportunity, 
and protects the weak from the exploita- 
The educational reor- 
ganization proposed in this discussion is 

further all 
purposes. It 


tion of the strong. 


cherished 
democratic still 
wider the gates of educational opportunity 


these 
will 


designed to 


open 


to.those of slender endowment and groom 
the 
mankind. 


gifted for more effective service to 
FREDERICK S. BREED 

THE ScHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HOW VS. SOMEHOW IN 
EDUCATION 


A WELL-KNOWN protagonist of classical 
education, in an attack upon current peda- 
gogical tendencies, declares (as a final slap 
at Dewey and his school) that ‘‘a child has 
the right to be born into a cosmos, and not, 
as is coming to be more and more the case 
under such influences, pitchforked into 
chaos.’’ Yet if one looks to this critie or 
the classicists in general for a constructive 
attempt to arrive at this goal—looks, let us 
say, for a creative attempt to organize the 
conflicting elements of contemporary striv- 
ing into something like order and harmony, 
one looks in vain. The goal of the classi- 
cists is a faith goal. Not only ‘so, but if 
any one else undertakes to show his faith 
by his works he would seem thereby to ren- 
der himself unworthy of fair consideration. 
Such has come to be the classicist’s man- 
ner, newly illustrated in Lane Cooper’s 
collection of essays called ‘‘Two Views of 
Education. ”’ 

With Mr. Cooper’s defense of cultural 
or classical education we shall not concern 
ourselves. That subject had been done to a 
turn before. The concluding essay, how- 
ever, from which the collection takes its 


name. is an exeursion into educational 
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theory. This deserves consideration }y 
cause it shows more conclusively than 
usual the position of those who berate m 
ern tendencies in education and have no: 
ing to offer on their own account but ¢ 
suggestion that we reinstate the eduecat 
ideals and technique of the past. 

Put in a few words, Mr. Cooper’s diseys 
sion comes to this: There are two views 
education, ‘‘as old as humanity an 
young; as ancient as the Greeks and as 
modern; as remote as the Old Testament 
and as near as the New; they belong quite as 
much to America as to Europe.’’ He wi 
fain believe that these two views ‘‘ineluc 
the opposite opinions, however disguised o: 
transmuted, underlying the most 
discussions of pedagogical theory and pra 
tice,’’ and while they might be illustrat: 
in many ways and from many sources, h¢ 
selects as representative of these opposit 
views the two men whom he believes to by 
responsible for the main educational ten 
dencies in the United States. One of these 
is John Calvin, with his doctrine of huma 
depravity, the other Jean Jacques Rous 
seau, with his belief in the original good- 
ness of man. But we ‘‘do well to remem- 
ber,’’ he adds, ‘‘that for every pair « 
opposites there is commonly a third or in 
termediate term to be found, as the dictum 
of Horace might suggest.’’ It is this Ter- 
tium Quid which he aims to supply by t 
somehow harmonizing the contradictory ‘ 
views of Calvin and Rousseau, ‘‘for neither : 
view completely reckons with the contradic- 
tions in human nature—at once the best a 
thing and the worst with which we are im- ; 
mediately acquainted. ’’ 

This sounds most promising. What bet- as 
ter news just now than the discovery of 4 a 
clear path through the existing medley 0! Nie 
educational aims and the confusion of pro- 


varied 


fessional babble to a school that assures th uy 
harmonious development of the best capac! an 
ties of children and youth? Let us see how s . 
Mr. Cooper keeps his promise. rr 


John Calvin, as every one knows, was 4 
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theologian, but theology naturally gives 
rise to pedagogy. And since, according to 
Calvinistic theology, man is infected with 
sin from birth, from before birth, in fact; 
since he is subject his life long to the power 
his innate depravity and the wiles of the 

|, and at death passes under the final 
mdemnation of God, unless his taint has 
een divinely purged away; since this is 
Calvinistie theology, Calvinistie education 
loes not aim to interest or delight, but to 
regenerate. ‘‘To.teach,’’ says Mr. Cooper 
speaking for Calvinistie pedagogy, ‘‘is not 
to please, and to profit is not to entertain. 
The native motions of the individual soul 
toward glory and delight lead straight 
toward self-assertion and self-enjoyment. 
They must be killed; for learning means 
self-mortifieation in order that we may 
glorify and enjoy in the right fashion.’’ 
“The notion that we come into the world 
with evil tendencies,’’ Mr. Cooper argues, 
‘is borne out by the inner experience of 
every one of us. Call the thing by what- 
ever name we like, what Calvin termed 
original sin represents an ultimate element 
in human life. It is, accordingly, some- 
thing to which the honest educator dare not 
shut his eyes. . . . He must make the pupil 
learn how to deny himself, and we have 
never seen this accomplished in a living 
human being without the infliction of pain, 
whether mental or physical, or both.’’ 
There is consequently much to be said for 
the pedagogy that is the application to edu- 
eation of the doctrine of human depravity. 
But while Mr. Cooper endorses the way 
of education that has sourness in it; while 
he approves of Milton’s ‘‘exceedingly ef- 
fective practice as schoolmaster’’ as against 
his published theory wherein the desirabil- 
ity of introducing an element of pleasure 
in edueation is recognized, approves of it in 
spite of the report, which he repeats, that 
‘‘Milton’s first wife is said to have left his 
house in part because she could not endure 
the cries of distress from the pupils,’’ he 
admits that the plan of driving out the old 
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Adam by forcing pupils to grind out ger- 


.unds and the like is not a completely satis- 


factory one. It tends to excessive rigor 
and inelasticity, to hardness as an end in 
itself. We must seek farther. 

The defect in Calvinistie pedagogy is 
counterbalanced by Rousseau, who went to 
the other extreme in his conception of 
human nature. ‘‘The child, in his view,’’ 
says Mr. Cooper, ‘‘is a child of God, and is 
therefore good. If we free his inborn ten- 
dency from hindrances, nature will do the 
rest."’ Do you ask why men are then actu- 
ally depraved? The answer is that ‘‘the 
depravity we observe in those about us is 
not inborn; it arises from the first contact 
of the individual, a vicious contact, with 
his kind. From this first depravity all 
others come in succession; the entire moral 
order is changed, and natural feeling is ex- 
tinguished in all hearts.’’ It is the teach- 
er’s task to assist the child to preserve his 
original nature. ‘‘The teacher is simply 
the power that affords nature a chance of 
which nature will gladly avail herself.’’ In 
general, the child is to escape censure and 
the weight of tradition; he is to act from 
present desire and not in consideration of 
future welfare; he is to be free to choose 
what he wants to study, and to know noth- 
ing of discipline. ‘‘In this arrangement, 
obviously,’’ so Mr. Cooper concludes his 


, 


summary, ‘‘to teach is to please, and to 
profit is to furnish entertainment. The 
chief end of man is present glory and en- 
joyment. If the child reads at all, let him 
read without tears.’’ 

Now it is not to be expected that one who 
regards Calvinism with favor will enter 
sympathetically into the contentions of 
Rousseau. Yet Mr. Cooper admits that 
‘‘many of us would find it diffieult not to 
assent in some measure to the truth of most 
of his contentions. Just why he should ad- 
mit this (assuming that he places himself 
among the ‘‘many of us’’) is not clear, es- 
pecially since his running comment in the 
part of the essay devoted to Rousseau 
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shows clearly that he feels little but disdain 
for him, and since the temper of the whole 
discussion is antagonistic to the educational 
theories he links with Rousseau’s name. 
There is one sentence which perhaps sums 
up what he regards as valuable in Rous- 
seau : ‘‘It would never do to imply that the 
belief in the natural goodness of man is 
wholly misplaced, or that the notion of uni- 
versal human depravity is the sole, and an 
adequate, basis for the practice of teach- 
ing.”’ 

There is truth, then, in Calvin’s view, 
and truth in shall be 
about it? 


in words. 


Rousseau’s; what 
The answer is simple 


‘*We have to recognize 
P 


done 
enough 
and harmonize the contradictory views of a 
Rousseau and a Calvin both.’’ But how? 
It is at this point that Mr. Cooper might 
have turned to facts or to those who have 
considered the very problem he faces, and 
who, keeping their eyes fixed on this ques- 
tion of how, have made concrete sugges- 
This 
(as is customary with those of his persua- 
sion) he refused to do, and, consequently, 
instead of showing how the thing is to be 
done, he indulges in the well-known philos- 
ophy of somehow. ‘‘It is our function as 
teachers in some way [as if in what way 
were not exactly the issue] to say with Cal- 
vin that erude impulse is bad, and with 
Rousseau that crude impulse is good. We 
must know how to kill it, and, even in the 
act of doing so, to make it live again. The 
teacher must be a kind of fate to his pupil, 
and at the same time must bestow upon him 
the supreme good gift of free will.’’ And 
so on, with no feeling of responsibility for 
anything but the grammatical and rhetori- 
eal arrangement of words. The problem, 
however, is not one of language but of 
human psychology; therefore as an educa- 
tional guide, Mr. Cooper is not an unquali- 
fied success. 

Perhaps the nearest he comes to suggest- 
ing a way out is in these words: ‘‘ What we 
need to insist on is the happy medium. In 


tions of far reaching significance. 
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educating man we have to deal with him as 
he is, neither an angel nor yet a demon 
The child, and mankind, are, we know 
how, at once originally good and origin 
sinful.’’ (For further illumination, a foot 
note at this point refers the reader to ‘‘t 
myth of the soul in the Phaedus 
Plato’’!) ‘‘The process of education does 
mean eliminating the original sin and set 
ting free the original goodness that consti. 
tute his heritage.’’ Lest all this mie 
sound more like restating the problem than 
solving it, let me hasten to add that it js 
not the whole story. The point to keep in 
mind is that in man ‘‘we have to reckon 
with a contradiction in his very nature.’ 
But then ‘‘life itself is full of contradiec- 
tions, irreconcilable in the abstract, } 
are somehow unified and even harmonized 
in practice.’’ (Again the somehow.) Ac- 
cordingly, ‘‘the reconciliation is effected by 
an art which is an imitation and fulfilment 
of life, and which is likewise contradictory 
in itself.”’ The teacher, like the artist, ‘‘is 
a conscious and self-restraining workmar 
knowing what he does, and directing his 
own action, even while he gives way to the 
creative impulse, so that in some inexplica 
ble manner he is both conscious and uncon- 
scious at one and the same time.”’ 

It does not need to be pointed out that at 
best this is merely a long way round to re- 
marking that the job must somehow lb ( 
done. But the full futility of the proposi- 
tion appears only when we attempt to view 


We must find our cue, says 
he. 


whi 


it concretely. 
Mr. Cooper, in Aristotle, in ‘‘the mean 
tween two extremes.’’ ‘‘We can not do 
away with discipline, nor, on the other 
+} 


ic 


hand, can we neglect the assistance of 
native impulses of the human heart. 
tween constant rigor and constant yiel: 

in the treatment of inclination lies the vir- 
tue of the teacher.’’ In a word, ‘‘ in teach- ; 
ing we must strive to reach the golden si 
mean.’’ The defect in this program—and . 
it goes to the bottom—is that impulses can 


ling 


’ 











arranged on a quantitative scale. 
riginal sin’’ and ‘‘original goodness,’’ 
example, are not the extremes of a 
series in which one passes from next to 
by steps of more or less of the same 
x. They differ qualitatively. The 
en mean midway between them is pure 
Hope for education does not lie in 
genious plus and minus arrangement 


— 


an original stock of crude impulses, but 

, transformation of impulses into intel- 
ligent, purposeful habits; not in the recip- 

neutralization of the views of two 
gentlemen who were both wrong, but in a 
reinterpretation of the facts. 

Such a reinterpretation is at hand in 
what Mr. Cooper permits himself to refer 
as ‘‘Mr. Dooley on Democracy and Edu- 
tion.’’ In John Dewey’s book by that 
name we have at all events a dealing with 

ties in place of a manipulation of 
words. Mr. Dewey thinks it ‘‘hardly nee- 


essary to say that primitive impulses are of 
hemselves neither good nor evil, but be- 
one or the other according to the ob- 

jects for which they are employed.’’ Rous- 
seau was right, he points out, in holding 
original nature furnishes the condi- 

ns of edueation, but he was wrong in con- 
tending that it supplies not only the condi- 
tions but also the aims of education. But 
this defect is not made good by turning to 
Calvin. To cow the spirit, to subdue in- 
lination, to compel obedience, to mortify 
the flesh—such motives, taken as ends in 
themselves, are not only not good, but posi- 
tively injurious, both for the individual 
and for society. The solution is to recog- 
nize the impulsive life as the indispensable 
irce of power, but to recognize at the 
same time that impulses do not actually 
become power unless intelligently guided. 
This is the function of discipline; only dis- 
cipline must be regarded as something posi- 
tive, as the ability to organize impulses, 
that is, to guide and hold them to delib- 
erately chosen goals. ‘‘A person who is 
trained to consider his actions, to undertake 
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them deliberately, is in so far forth disci- 
plined. Add to this ability a power to en- 
dure an intelligently chosen course in the 
face of distraction, confusion and difficulty, 
and you have the essence of discipline. 
Discipline means power at command; mas- 
tery of the resources available for carrying 
through the action undertaken. ’’ 

No doubt Mr. Cooper looks upon this 
method of dealing realistically with the 
problem as does the champion of the clas- 
sies, already referred to, who ealls it ‘‘an 
advanced stage of naturalistic intoxica- 
tion.’’ He will have nothing to do with a 
psychology that aims at the interpenetra- 
tion of the propulsive character of impulse 
and the directive character of intelligence. 
As a result he ends in the customary man- 
ner: he gives up the problem and reverts 
to type. ‘‘As a matter of fact,’’ he ob- 
serves, ‘‘the Aristotelian mean never lies 
precisely midway between the two ex- 
tremes. It is always nearer to one of them 
than to the other.’’ And in America to- 
day we are too lenient rather than too se- 
vere with ‘‘the inborn and acquired incli- 
nations of our charges,’’ so that ‘‘we need 
more of the spirit of Calvin, and less of 
Rousseau, in American Edueation.’’ Even 
‘tender plants are not the worse for a little 
pruning.’’ ‘‘With allowance for the occa- 
sional exceptionally delicate flower, the ju- 
dicious teacher will not permit young 
America, even in the kindergarten, to fancy 
itself in a world devoid of shock.’’ So he 
cites Susanna Wesley, whose nineteen chil- 
dren were so well repressed under ‘‘abun- 
dance of correction’’ that the ‘‘family usu- 
ally lived in as much quietness as if there 
had not been a child among them,’’ as the 
most suecessful teacher of infants he knows 
anything about. 

Although Mr. Cooper gives up the prob- 
lem his discussion is significant negatively. 
It clarifies the issue. It shows that what is 
ealled for from the advocates of classical 
education is not a wearisome reiteration of 
the value of sheer ‘‘pain, thwarting and 
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crossing of inclination, discipline, unintel- 
ligent hardship,’’ but a demonstration of 
the fact (if it is a fact) that a recon- 
structed classical education is able to pre- 
pare youth for moral and intellectual lead- 
ership under present conditions as it did 
under conditions that no longer exist. 
M. C. Orro 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE FELLOW- 
SHIPS FOR FRENCH UNIVERSITIES 


In accordance with previous announcements, 
the Society for American Field Service Fellow- 
ships for French Universities will offer a num- 
ber of fellowships, not to exceed ten, for the 
year 1924-25. These fellowships will be 
awarded after open competition among gradu- 
ates of American colleges and “other suitably 
qualified candidates,” and are for the purpose 
of encouraging advanced study and research in 
French universities. 

The fellowships, of the annual value of 
$1,200, are granted for one year and are renew- 
able for a second year. They may be awarded 
in the following fields of study: Agriculture, 
anthropology, archaeology and history of art, 
architecture, astronomy, biology, botany, chem- 
istry, classical languages and literature, crim- 
inology, economies, education, engineering, 
English language and literature, geography, 
geology, history, law, mathematics, medicine and 
surgery, Oriental languages and _ literature, 
philosophy, physics, political science and inter- 
national law, psychology, religion, romance 
languages and literature, Semitic languages and 
literature, Slavie languages and _ literature, 
sociology, zoology. 

Fellows will be required to sail to France not 
later than July 1, 1924, to matriculate in a 
French university for the following session and 
to pursue studies in the field of science desig- 
nated in their awards. They will be expected 
to send accounts of their studies with reports of 
their progress from their instructors. 

Applicants must at the time when an appli- 
eation is submitted be citizens of the United 
States and between twenty and thirty years of 
age, and must at the time of application be: 


1) Graduates of a college requiring f 
of study for a degree, based on 
units of high school work; or, 

2) Graduates of a professional scho 

three years of study for a degre: 

If not qualified in either of tl 

must be twenty-four years of agi 

spent five years in an industrial es 


ment requiring technical skill. 


Applicants must be of good moral ch 
and intellectual ability, and must have a 
tical ability to use French books. 

Applications should reach the secretary 
society, Dr. I. L. Kandel, 525 West 120th Si 
New York, N. Y., as soon as possible. 


THE ACADEMY OF INTERNATIONAL 
LAW 


Tue Academy of International Law, he 
the Palace of Peace at The Hague, 
completed its first summer course. The Hag 
correspondent of The Christian Science M 


writes: 


Under the able management of its Cur 
presided over by Professor Charles Lyon ( 
and its board of administration, headed 
Cort van der Linden, Dutch minister of stat 
inauguration of the academy forecasts a 
future. 

One gets this impression after having met s 
officials connected with the activities of t 
emy. Considering it is the first time t 
academy has invited students to convene at 
Hague, and the comparatively short time for pr 
aration and advertisement available, th 
of students was very gratifying. No less thar 
foreign students had enrolled themselves, bes 
a great number of Dutch, including 
The students belong to 31 nationalities, head 
the United States with 15; Czechoslova! 
France and Germany, 11 each; Finland a 
gium, 9 each; China, Mexico and Siam, 6 
and Japan, 5. These students belong mai: 
the lawyer class. There are also diplomatists, | 
fessors and officers of the consular and militar 
services. 

The lectures were well attended. Subjects 
general interest, such as diplomatic history, 
large audiences. Students very seldom follov 
whole course. Most of them select a s! 
amount of subjects in which they desir 
specialize. 

The new academy is doing exceptional! 
and meeting a real need. There is, howev 


v 
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1914 it 
and again sanctioned last year, that 


t that needs to be changed. In 
ited, 
tures were to be given in the French lan- 


was 


This rule does not seem to be quite prac- 
1 advantageous to the natural development 
academy. In the first place, because the 
r of professors knowing French is neces- 
more restricted, and in the second place, 
rule puts unnecessary hardship on those 
| men who have not a very perfect knowledge 
French language, and especially of its pro- 
ation. In the third place, there are many 
nts, for instance, the Belgians, who prefer 

r a foreign language, such, for instance, as 
‘nglish, in order to get better acquainted with it. 
: limitation in the way of expressing ideas will 


y disappear in the near future. 


THE STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
NATIONAL BOARD 


[ne Board of Trustees of Stanford Univer- 
sity have announced the election of the members 
new board to cooperate with them in the 
This 
v, known as the Stanford National Board, is 


nistration of the university. new 
representative of all parts of the country and 
ts province is to bring directly to the aid of 
Stanford the 
wn publie citizens and alumni of all sections 
the nation in formulating the policies and 
planning the future of the university. 


information and ideas of well- 


For this purpose the national board will meet 
e or twice a year with the board of trustees 
the university and will be kept constantly 
nformed of actions taken by the board of trus- 
tees. Another and complementary function of 
the members of the national board will be to 
rve as authoritative centers of information to 
the publie and the alumni of Stanford in all 
rts of the country. 
wn its student body from a wider geograph- 
al range than is usual with American univer- 
sities, and this new board is a recognition of the 
national character of the university’s interests 
well as the result of a desire by the board of 
‘ustees to gain the benefit of the broadest pos- 
le viewpoint in its actions. 
The board of trustees, in whom is vested the 
ntrol of the university by the founding grant, 
a self-perpetuating body of fifteen members, 
h elected for a ten-year period. At present 
e of these fifteen men are alumni of Stanford. 
The national board is composed of thirty 


Stanford has always 
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members elected by the board of trustees for 
three-year terms on a geographical basis. In 
addition, the president ef the alumni association 
of the university is a member of the national 
board ex-officio. Twenty of the thirty members 
ot the national board are elected by the board 
of trustees from nominations by the advisory 
board of the Stanford Alumni Association, rep- 
For 


purpose the country outside of California has 


resentative of geographical regions. this 
been divided into nine geographical units, each 
ot which has a representative on the board, and 
there will be one representative also of each ot 
the eleven congressional districts of California. 
The board of trustees elects ten members upon 
nominations by its own membership. To ensure 
the national character of the national board’s 
membership, it is provided that of the. alumni 
advisory board’s nominations not more than 
eleven members may be elected from the state 
of California. 


THE INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES AT COLUMBIA 


NEARLY a million persons have in the past 
ten years attended the lectures, debates, anni- 
New York 
under the auspices of- the Institute of Arts and 
1913 as a 
connecting link between Columbia University 
and the city. During the past year the attend- 
ance was 107,005, with an enrolment of 2,492 


versaries and other events held in 


Sciences which was established in 


members, according to the annual report of the 
institute, just issued. 

This was the fourth successive year in which 
the enrolment had to be closed at the beginning 
of the the had 
reached a maximum for the auditoriums avail 


season because membership 
able. 
In an Mr. Milton J. 


Davies, who is in charge of the work of the 


interview recently 


institute, discussed its aims and plans: 


The year usher in the 
decade of the institute’s history. The 
for the coming year is now being completed, and 
it will have, as heretofore, the three-fold object, 
democratization of knowledge, the molding of pub 
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ovo will second 


program 


lie opinion, and the diffusion of the more refining 
things of life. 

A chief purpose of the institute, Mr. Davies 
said, is the promotion of culture through weekly 
concerts, dramatic recitals and lectures on art and 
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travel. Vocational preparation and specialized 
education, with their intense curricula and the 


emphasis on earning a.living, are likely to run 
counter to the development and diffusion of gen- 
eral culture, and therefore organizations which 
have this object can not be too numerous. 

A large modern university situated in a metro- 
politan center can not withdraw itself in cloistered 
seclusion from the teeming life but it 


should allow itself to be modified by the needs of 


outside, 


its local environment. 

This adaptation should appear not only in a cer- 
tain adjustment of its academic courses but also 
in an emphasis on things that will bring mental 


within 


stimulus to its graduates 


and spiritual 
reach in the workaday world and also to thousands 
of others have no inclination or time for 


severe courses, but who look to the university for 
, . 


who 
assistance in making wise and profitable use of 


leisure time. 


A PLAN FOR FINANCING THE SOUTH 
CAROLINA SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Tue State Department of Education of South 
Carolina is presenting a plan for financing the 
state school system which has won the approval 
of the Association of County Superintendents 
of Education, representatives of twenty-five 
progressive organizations of the state and many 
school officials, trustees, teachers and business 
men. 

The suggested plan provides for simplifying 
the entire educational machinery of South Caro- 
lina and for a constructive building program. 
Its essential feature is that the state would be 
made the school unit for the greater part of the 
school term instead of the local district as is 
now the case.” 

The following are extracts from a statement 
published in the University Weekly News of the 
University of South Carolina: 

Under this plan the state would pay the salaries 
of teachers for five months, the county for two 
months, and the local district for the remainder 
of the time. The local district would defray all 
other expenses for the full term of the school. 

The plan further contemplates a building pro- 
gram for the schools. The state is to pay one third 
the cost of the construction of the school building 
plus one third the cost of the equipment, provided 
the total cost of the building and equipment does 
not exceed $30,000. The county is to pay an equal 
sum and the local district the remainder. 

To pay all the teachers’ salaries for a period 
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of five months according to a standard » 
which has reference to the position of the t 


professione , training, preparation and s 


would require a state appropriation of $5 
This could be secured either by direct 


direct taxation or both. The county w 
required to maintain a flexible levy sufficient 
pay its teachers’ salaries for a period 


months according to the state schedule. 

To finance the building program the stat: 
make an appropriation of $425,000 whi 
be levied in the same manner as the amount 
lected for teachers’ salaries. 

The plan would eliminate a great deal 
motion in its administration by the state d 
ment of education and the county superint: 
of education, as well as by the local distr 
thorities. Instead of there being six ap, 
ments of state aid there would be only one. 


LIBERTY OF THE TEACHER 


Tue North Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Assi 
tion with over 12,000 members in att 
met in Cleveland, on November 1 and 
association was addressed by Honorable Th 
E. Finegan, Dr. Edward A. Ross, Mr. Whiti 
Williams and Mr. Vilhjalmur Stefansso: 

Superintendent O. L. Reid, of the Y: 
town, Ohio, schools, as acting chairman o 
Resolutions Committee, introduced the fol 
ing resolution which was unanimously adopt 


( 


~ A 


Whereas broad currency has recently been g 
to this statement by H. G. Wells, ‘‘ Teachers 
denied a liberty of thought and speech 
to every other class of respectable people 
may be great leaders of men—provided t 
backwards or nowhither.’’ 

Therefore be it resolved that this ass 
make the following statement: 

We believe that the above statement 
Wells—though it may be an over statement 
bodies a truth that strikes at the very vital 
democratic education. Too many people expect t 
teacher to tread softly in the presence of 
live issue of the day that is in any way the s 
ject of controversy. We say that educat 
citizenship should be one of the chief aims 
modern school. May we ask how our childret 
to come to adulthood with opinions otl 
those compounded of hereditary views and p! 
dices, if they are not allowed to consider with t 
fellows the living issues of their day? Is 1 
essential to the development of fair thinking, )' 
lem solving adults, that the children in the s 
be allowed to view important questions from ! 


r 
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iifferent angles? By what other process can so- 
ciety hope to outgrow wisely its mistakes? 

We recognize that teachers, quite as much as 
ther adults, are the product of many genera- 

s of thought insulation and, therefore, not 
essarily better than others for determining 
ich opinions and prejudices shall be passed on to 
the next generation. We believe, however, that a 
society that demands more freedom of thought and 
speech for its teachers will ultimately secure a 
aching force qualified for the high task of train- 
ing boys and girls to think. 

With a full recognition of the difficulties in 
volved, we ask the parents to join with us in de- 
manding for their children in their schools the 
hance to rise above the plane of blind acceptance 
of that which is and was. We believe that truth 
can safely be examined and that it is only through 
processes of examination that we may hope to ex- 
pose error. We believe that a generation of citi- 
zens really practised in thinking about important 
questions would solve many of the social, economic 
and political problems that are manifestly too diffi- 
cult for citizens trained to accept their opinions 
from others rather than to hammer them out on 
the anvil of thought. 

We know that our schools through their increas 

g emphasis on the social studies are striving to 

rrect the wrong here complained of. We ask 
that a more deliberate effort be made to assert 
the youth’s right to a more vital introduction to 
the real problems with which he must soon grapple. 
Where community sentiment is such that the nec- 
essary freedom is impossible for all, we recommend 
that discussion groups be organized for the chil- 
dren of those parents who recognize the value of 
such freedom in education. 


RADICAL LITERATURE IN UNIVER- 
SITY LIBRARIES 


Upron Srvcuarr, author of “The Goosestep” 
and “The Brass Check,” recently had a letter 
in the Daily Princetonian in which he charged 
that the library of Princeton University does 
not make available to the students the writings 
ot radieal and liberal thinkers. An answer to 
Mr. Sinclair by James Thayer Gerould, li- 
brarian of the university, appeared in the Daily 
Princetonian. 

“As far as the Princeton Library is con- 
cerned,” said Mr. Gerould, “there is no effort 
to interfere with the intelligent and fearless 
diseussion of progressive movements. We are 
always glad to add to the library significant 
books and pamphlets representing that view- 
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point.” Mr. Gerould stated that practically all 
the books mentioned by Mr. Sinclair were in 
the library, as well as many other books cover- 
ing the same ground. Among the authors cited 
were Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, Lenin, 
Trotsky, Albert Brisbane, Jack London, Gus- 
tavus Meyers and Karl Marx. Mr. Gerould 
also stated that the library subscribed to two 
of the five periodicals representing the more 
radical phases of the labor movement, which 
Mr. Sinclair had mentioned. 

“IT am in entire agreement,” continued Mr. 
Gerould, “with your contention that every great 
library should be catholic in its collection. It 
is only by a fair and open discussion of oppos- 
ing views that any approximation of the truth 
is reached and progress made. The liberalism 
of one day is apt to be the conservatism of the 
succeeding generation. We should, as we do, 
attempt to present on all social, economic and 
political questions the arguments of every op- 
posing faction. A library is not a propagandist 
institution.” 


THE FUNDAMENTALIST MOVEMENT 
AND FREEDOM OF TEACHING 


SPEAKING at the annual dinner at the tenth 
national convention of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, held at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on December 1 and 2, Professor 
Joseph V. Denney, of the Ohio State University, 
president of the association, declared that “the 
most sinister force that has yet attacked free- 


dom of teaching” is the fundamentalist move- 
ment to exclude from American universities and 
colleges the teaching of subjects which conflict 
with the biblical account of creation. 

Professor Denney sounded a warning against 
should refuse to be coerced into silence by fear 
of consequences when they were agreed that 
their position was right. He characterized “as 
one of the many popular delusions of the age” 
the “naive belief of many people that promi- 
nence in one field of human endeavor justifies 
intrusion into another, that the great popular 
leader may dictate authoritatively pronounce- 
ments in science, theology and education.” 
Members of the association were urged to try 
frankly and fearlessly to correct public opinion 
on questions of education when they were con- 


vineed public opinion was wrong. 
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that educators 


restriction of freedom in college teaching, de- 


Professor Denney declared 
elaring that “any college or university, what- 
ever its foundation, that openly or secretly im- 
poses unusual restrictions upon the dissemina- 
tion of verified knowledge in any subject that 
it protesses to teach at all, or that discourages 
and the for truths 
among its find 
itself shunned by professors who are competent 


free discussion research 


protessors and students, will 


and by students who are serious.” 


EDUCATION WEEK 
Tue VU. S. Bureau of Education 
nounced that the observance of American Edu- 
cation Week this year surpassed all previous 
According to 


has an- 


years in scope and effectiveness. 
the bureau statement, churches, clubs, news- 
papers, theaters and other organizations joined 
with the schools to make the week an intensified 
campaign for better knowledge of the schools. 
Some states put on a state-wide program, and 
most of the cities had their own plans, though 
all of these patterned their observance upon the 
national program. 

President Coolidge’s proclamation was 
printed in whole or part in practically every 
newspaper in the country and was given much 
prominence outside the daily press. The press 
educational 


their 


responded with special editions, 


editorials and information in columns 
based largely upon the facts sent out by the 
bureau of education. 

More than a million sermons and addresses 
were delivered on the subject of education dur- 
ing the week. The response of the churches 
was much greater than has been the case in pre- 
Clubs of all kinds, particularly 
noonday luncheon Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions and others, were active in the campaign. 
the week’s observance this 


vious years. 


clubs, 


A new feature of 
year was the active participation of the motion 
picture theaters of the country, which were lib- 
eral in permitting information about education 


to appear on their screens. 


EDUCATION IN THE PRESIDENT’S 
MESSAGE 


In his message to the members of the Con- 
gress, delivered in person on December 6, Presi- 
dent Coolidge spoke as follows regarding edu- 
eation in the United States: 
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Having in mind that education is peculia 





local problem, and that it should always bx 
sued with the largest freedom of choice by 
dents and parents, nevertheless the federal 
ernment might well give the benefit of its . 
and encouragement more freely in this dir 

If any one doubts the need of concerted act 
by the States of the Nation for this purpos 
is only necessary to consider the appalling 
of illiteracy representing a condition which 
not vary much in all parts of the Union. 

I do not favor the making of appropriat 
from the national treasury to be expended dir 
on local education, but I do consider it a 
requirement of national activity 


allied 


worthy of a separate department and a plac 


mental 
accompanied by subjects of welfare, 
the cabinet. The humanitarian side of government 
should not be repressed, but should be cultivat 

Mere intelligence, however, is not enough. E 
lightenment must be accompanied by that 
power which is the product of the home and 
religion. Real education and true welfare for t 
people rest inevitably on this foundation, which t 
government can approve and commend, but 
the people themselves must create. 


In his paragraph on “the welfare of 
people” President Coolidge said: 


For purposes of national uniformity we oug 
to provide, by constitutional amendment ar 
propriate for a 
labor, and in all eases under the exclusive 
diction of the federal 
wage law undoubted 
find sufficient power of enforcement in the influ 


legislation, limitation of 
government a mir 


for women, which would 


ence of public opinion. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE ReverREND IrviING Maurer, pastor of thi 
First Congregational Church, Columbus, Ob 
will be inaugurated in January as president « 
Beloit College. 


THE inauguration of Dr. Eugene M. Ant: 
as president of Oklahoma City College took 
place on December 4. A representative nu 
of Methodist churchmen, laymen and alumni at 


tended. 


Proressor R. S. Grosstey was installed « 
November 30 as president of the Delaware Sta! 
College for Colored Students at Dover. Gree! 
ings were received from various Negro institu- 
tions throughout the country. 


+! 
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R. Pate, of Alliance, Nebr., has accepted 
presideney of the State Teachers’ College at 


Mr. Pate is succeeded at Alliance by Mr. 
Partridge, of Broken Bow, Nebr. 


{ssIsSTANT ProressoR JOHN TUCKER Murray, 

the department of English at Harvard, has 
, reappointed director of the Harvard Sum- 
School for 1924. 


Dr. Nem CAROTHERS, assistant head of the 
reign exchange department of the Guaranty 
:st Company, New York, has been appointed 
ad. for the remainder of the scholastic year, 
the College of Business Administration at 
ch University. He succeeds Professor 


, L. Stewart, who has been granted leave of 


absence for a year, having been appointed by 


wernor Pinchot as a member of the Pennsyl- 
ia Publie Service Commission. Dr. Ca- 
rs is a graduate of the University of Ar- 
sas. He was one of the first Rhodes 
olars at Oxford; he also holds the degree of 
tor of economies from Princeton. 
Wrutam L. Connor, formerly principal of 
Longwood Commerce High School, has been 
e director of the department of reference 
research, Cleveland, O. 
Perer OLesen, for fourteen years superin- 
dent of schools at Cloquet, Minn., has gone 
Carleton College, Northfield, where he is 
wistrar of the college and assistant professor 
f education. 
Lronarp YounG, principal of the Central 
gh School, sueceeds J. H. Bentley as super- 


intendent of the Duluth, Minn., schools at a 


lary of $6,000. J. A. Starkweather has been 


elected assistant superintendent of schools. 


WiturAmM C. Sampson, superintendent of 

ls at Columbia, Pa., for nine years, has 
ceeded T. T. Allen as superintendent of 
hools at DuBois, Pa. 


WatteR W. GuMser, superintendent of 
ols at Reed City, Mich., from 1921 to 1923, 


s now superintendent at Clare, Mich. 


Atrrep W. Sait, of Rochester, N. H., has 
e superintendent of schools at Newbury- 

rt, Mass., with a salary of $4,000 a year. 

F. J. Bontmann has been elected superin- 

lent of the Union Free School District of 


Peekskill, N. Y. Mr. Bohlmann succeeds Mr. 


Dunbar, who recently retired at the age of 


seventy-seven vears. 


Dr. Fay-Coorer Coue, assistant professor of 
anthropology at Northwestern University, has 
been appointed to teach in the department of 
sociology and anthropology at the University 
of Chicago during the winter and spring 
quarters. 

DeForest Stu, formerly head of the geog- 
raphy department of the Northern Michigan 
Normal School, has been appointed associate in 
geography at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Mr. Stull enters upon his new work 
on February 6. 


AGNES SAMUELSON, Clarinda, lowa, superin- 
tendent of Page County, has resigned to accept 
& position on the faculty of the lowa State 
Teachers College. 

A. C. Monanan, who was formerly specialist 
in rural and agricultural education in the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, has joined the staff of the 
Kewaunee Manufacturing Company, manufac- 
turers of laboratory, library and kindergarten 
furniture, as an educational expert. Mr. Mona- 
han will have his office in Washington, D. C., 
where he will continue his work also as secretary 
of the board of trustees of the Cardinal Gibbons 
Institute. 


THE new members of the Chicago, Ill., board 
of education are Charles M. Moderwell, Edgar 
N. Greenebaum, Mrs. Helen M. Hefferan, Grace 
Temple, James Mullenbach, Julius F. Smietanka 
and William K. Fellows. 


AnninG S. Pratt, former president of the 
New York City board of education, was elected 
to congress at the November election. 


ALFRED Roncovieri, who served San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., for twenty-one years as school 
superintendent, was at the November election 
chosen by a large majority a member of the 
board of supervisors. 

Dr. E. L. Kemp, former principal of the East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., State Normal School, was re- 
cently elected commissioner of Monroe County. 


*Epwarp J. Woopnovse, associate professor 
of government in Smith College, was elected 
Mayor of Northampton, Mass., on the demo- 
cratic ticket on December 4. Mr. Woodhouse 
is a graduate of the University of Virginia and 
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has been graduate student and instructor at and the closing address for the universit 
Yale University. given by President Ernest DeWitt Burt 
ANGELO Parri, author of “Talks to Mothers” Dr. Harry Etmer Barnes, formerly | 
and other articles on child training, has been sor of the history of thought and cult 
elected a member of the board of directors of Clark University and now professor ot 
ical sociology at Smith College and lecture; 
Amherst College, was the guest of the ( 
University Alpha Pi Zeta, national ho 
social science fraternity, at its meeting o 


the National Kindergarten Association. 


Dr. Joun A. W. Haas, president of Muhlen- 
berg College, Allentown, Pa., has been elected 
a member of the Authors’ Club, London, in 
recognition of his latest book, “Freedom and 
Christian Conduct,” a treatise on ethies which 
is reported to be in use at Oxford and Cam- 


cember 19. 


WILLIAM JENNINGS Bryan addressed 
Dartmouth College community on Decembe; 


bridge. on “Science versus Evolution.” 


Dr. Terrot REAVELEY GLover, fellow 
classical lecturer at St. John’s College, | 
bridge, England, will deliver the Dowse Inst 
tute public lectures at Harvard University, ; 
evening from December 17 to December 21, 


Frank D. McI.ravy, principal of Gatewood 
School, Seattle, Washington, has been elected 
president of the Seattle Principals’ Association 
for 1923-24. 

Tue St. Louis, Mo., board of education ex- 
pressed its appreciation of the work of William 
J. S. Bryan, assistant superintendent, on his 


clusive. 

A BAS-RELIEF of Thomas Snell Weaver, { 
mer superintendent of Hartford, Conn., is t 
‘ . : , placed in the new Weaver High School. 

Dr. W. J. Kerr, president of the Oregon made by L. A. Gudebrod, Meriden, and b 
Agricultural College, has returned from a trip jemorial inscription. The tablet was 
to eastern states, where he visited many colleges },.. the teachers and school children of th 
and universities. President Kerr attended, i 
while on the trip, the Y. M. C. A. constitutional 
convention at Cleveland, Ohio, and the conven- 
tion of the American Association of Land Grant 


Colleges at Chicago. 


golden anniversary as an educator. 


THE new high schooi buildings in co 
construction in Chicago will be named 
Ella Flagg Young, formerly school superint: 
dent; Reverend Emil G. Hirsch, a Jewish 
who did much towards the progress of 

Dr. M. Carey Tuomas, former president of community, and Dr. John B. Murphy, th 
3ryn Mawr College, has been in Paris for some x nown surgeon—all prominent Chicagoa 
time, staying at the American University pave died within the past ten years. 
beanie cata JoHn R. Henpiy, who was for twent 

THE annual dinner given at the University years an employee of the United States Bur 
of Chicago in honor of the members of the fac- of Education and was known to many out 
ulties by the board of trustees took place on town visitors to the bureau, died at Washing 
December 13, with an attendance of about three on December 1. 
hundred. Mr. Harold H. Swift, president of BR. 3 Mam, whe veal seteed oft 
the board of trustees, who is an alumnus of the | ; e aoe 

, : years’ service as superintendent of schools 
university, presided and the new trustees were Grand Island, Nebr., died on October 6 at 1 
introduced by Mr. Howard G. Grey. New mem- oun ot 0 cam. 
bers of the faculties were introduced by James ‘ 

Hayden Tufts, dean of the faculties. Dr. Dr. Junivs JORDAN, superintendent of s 
Charles W. Gilkey spoke in behalf of the trus- ®* Pine Bluff, Ark., died on October 12 att 
tees. The response for the new members of the long period of ill health. 

faculties was given by Emerson H. Swift, re- Joun A. Lone, district superintendent 
cently appointed assistant professor of the his- charge of the southwest side schools of C! 
tory of art; the faculties were represented by died on November 9 after a short illness 
James Parker Hall, dean of the Law School; Long was 60 years of age. He had be 
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1 with the Chicago schools for twenty 


United States Civil Service Commission 
inces an Open competitive examination for 
or specialist in education (physical train- 

and health education). Receipt of appli- 
tions will close January 8. The examination 
; to fill vaeancies in the Bureau of Education, 
epartment of the Interior, at entrance salaries 

ring from $1,800 to $2,400 a year, plus the 


crease of $20 a month granted by Congress. 
he duties of the position are, under the super- 
sion of the specialist in physical education 


d school hygiene, to assist in the work in 
hvsical and health education, for example, 
swering correspondence, reading and ab- 
racting literature of health education practice; 
eparation of material for publication; read- 
¢ and summarizing manuscripts submitted for 
blication; field work, addresses and confer- 


es with teachers and educational authorities; 


d other similar duties as required. Competi- 


rs will not be required to report for examina- 
at any place, but will be rated on their 
cation, experience and a thesis to be filed 


th the application. 


PresipENT H. N. MacCracken writes: “The 
Alumnae House at Vassar College is intended 
s a hall of residence in the old medieval sense 
rather than a school in the modern. While a 
paragraph printed on page 652 of a recent issue 


accurate in general, we desire to disclaim any 


, 


tention of founding at this time a graduate 
hool at Vassar College. Of the cost of the 
building to which reference is made in your 


‘ 


aragraph, $100,000 is subscribed by alumnae 
the college for the equipment of the build- 
g. Mrs. Queene Ferry Coonley and Mrs. 


lanche Ferry Hooker are the donors of the 


ulding.” 


Tue University of Washington, at Seattle, 
has received the gift of $250,000, to be used in 
construction of an additional building for the 
College of Forestry of that institution. The 
gitt was made by Mrs. Alfred H. Anderson, of 
Seattle, in memory of her husband, pioneer 
lumberman of the State of Washington. 

By the will of the late Herbert A. Wilder, 
who died at Newton, Mass., on October 12, leav- 


g an estate valued at one million dollars, be- 


quests of $5,000 were made to Berea College 
and Bates College, and of $2,500 to Atlanta 
University, Grinnell College, Fisk University, 
Talladega College, Tougaloo College, Interna- 
tional Y. M. C. A. College, Kimball University 
and Northfield Schools. Snow Hill and Utica 
Normal and Industrial Institutes each received 


$500. 


A COLLECTION of works on medieval history 
has been given to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania by the executors of the estate of Henry 
C. Lea, who died in 1909. In addition, the sur- 
viving members of Mr. Lea’s family have prom- 
ised the university $100,000 for the construction 
of an annex to house the library and provide 
sufficient income for additions and replace- 
ments. Work on the structure will begin 


immediately. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made at a recent meet- 
ing of workers for the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary Endowment Fund that New York City 
had already raised $400,000 of its $500,000 
quota. Temple B’nai Jeshurun, Chairman Sol 
M. Stroock announced, had passed its $50,000 
quota. Meyer Goodfriend, president of the 
Temple Ansche Chesed, reported that his con- 
gregation had raised its quota of $30,000. Other 
contributions announced included $5,000 each 
from Daniel, Simon and Murray Guggenheim 
and $2,500 each from the estate of Philip Wald- 
heim and Nathan J. Miller. Mr. Miller had 
previously donated a like amount. 

At the recent session of the St. Louis Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church an ed- 
ucational program was adopted which calls for 
the removal of Ozark Wesleyan College from 
Marionville to Carthage, Mo. $1,500,000 will 
be raised by the conference in 1924 of which 
$375,000 will go to Central Wesleyan College. 


Tur trustees of Columbia University have ap- 
proved a plan to establish and carry on at the 
Institute of Tropical Medicine in Porto Rico 
courses in tropical medicine to be open to stu- 
dents and graduates of the medical school and 
other institutions that offer satisfactory prelim- 
inary training. 

J. PrerPont MorGan has endowed a new fel- 
lowship at Christ’s College, Cambridge, of 
which he is a member. 


THROUGH a gift of the General Education 
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Board three graduate students in the depart- 
ment of education at the University of Chicago 
have been granted fellowships of approximately 
$2,000 each, in order to enable them to carry on 
their work toward advanced degrees. The three 
men appointed to fellowships are Homer Rice 
Rainey, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Drumright, Oklahoma; William Cullen French, 
formerly a member of the department of edu- 
cation of Austin College, Texas, and Romie D. 
Judd, who was recommended for the fellowship 
by the state superintendent of schools in Ken- 
tucky after a period of successful teaching in 
the higher institutions of that state. 


THe University of Chicago recently an- 
nounced that the Education Research Committee 
of the Commonwealth Fund has appropriated 
$14,000 to enable Dr. Charles H. Judd, director 
of the School of Education, and Associate Pro- 
fessor Guy T. Buswell, of the College of Edu- 
cation, to make a study of methods of teaching 
arithmetic, similar to studies which recently have 
been made in reference to reading. The same 
amount has been appropriated for continuation 
of the research work in which Dean L. C. Mar- 
shall, of the School of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration at Chicago, is engaged. 

THE Detroit, Mich., has 
adopted the revised program of Superintendent 
Frank Cody, contingent on the approval of the 
voters of a resolution authorizing $5,000,000 in 


In the program are 


school board of 


bonds for school purposes. 
included nine elementary schools and additions 
providing for 6,300 pupils and costing $2,- 
504,937. 

Tue New York Principals’ Association has 
sent to State Commissioner of Education Frank 
P. Graves resolutions requesting him to call a 
conference to consider an amendment to the 
state education law “whereby appointments to 
higher positions in the school system may be 
restricted to certain definite requirements in 
order that the merit system may be preserved 
and extended, and the necessary professional 
morale may be strengthened and secured.” The 
preamble to the resolution declared that “recent 
nominations for higher administrative positions 
in the public school system violate the princi- 
ple of promotion from rank to rank,” and “in 
reference to at least one such nomination grave 
doubt prevails in the minds of many persons as 
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to the legal eligibility under the state edu 
law of the candidate selected.” 


A NURSERY school is to be established 
Cleveland, according to Cleveland School 1 
ics. It will be financed by the Kiwanis | 
and will be conducted at Rainbow Hospit 
South Euclid. 


the Mary Warde Settlement in London to . 


A teacher is being brought 


duct the school which will be for children f; 
twenty-two months to school age. It 
modeled after the Merrill-Palmer school in D, 
troit and will start about the first of Januar 


Is t 


A CAMPAIGN to improve the health of se} 
children has been outlined by the Washing 


Tuberculosis Association. The program p: 


vides for a medical inspection of every « 


on admission to school; a definite record 


physical defects which will permit check 


them up when corrected; provision for corn 
tion of defects through school nurses, fa: 

physician and dentists; a systematic course . 
the element: 


health training, to begin in 


schools and continue through high school pr 


viding marks on health subjects, and insiste: 
on the correction of remedial physical defi 
before graduation. Such program, according 
Dr. Frank W. Ballou, 


schools, would be recreational, 


superintendent 

remedial a 
progressive. Dr. George W. Kober is president 
of the association and Dr. Harvey W. Wile 
vice-president. 


THE first feature motion picture ever 
duced, Thomas A. Edison’s “The Great 
Robbery,” 
luncheon of the Visual Instruction Associat 
of America and the Visual Instruction Asso- 
ciation of New York, to be held today 
the Hotel Biltmore, New York City. As 
antithesis to this picture, filmed thirty years 


is to be shown at the joint annual 


ago, the association has secured a pre-releas 
Charles Ray’s “Miles Standish,” based on Long- 
Among the guests for the lun 
eon are to be Miss Olive Jones, recently elect: 
president of the National Education Asso 
tion; Dr. George D. Strayer, of Teachers’ Col 
lege, Columbia University, and Dr. C. W 
Kimmins, a member of the Cinema Commiss 
of Great Britain, who has just arrived in t 
country to make further investigation o! 


fellow’s poem. 


educational motion picture. 
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$3,700 


has 


been rendel 
st the board of education at Hudson, 


GMENT of 
the Supreme Court, in an action growin 
an accident to a pupil in the vocationa 

ent, in which he lost a thumb and finger 

The decision appears to establish the 
sibility ot school boards for accidents in 
tories, gymnasiums and on playgrounds. 
se will be appealed. 
learn from the Journal of the American 

Association that the Hus- 

of Thuringia instituted recently an in- 


Bureau of 


nto the health of the population of Thur- 
From the report, the following items are 
In the district of Altenburg, in purely 
communities, from 11 to 12 per cent. of 
ildren are undernourished; in the indus- 


regions, more than 30 per cent.; in the 


gram- 


Altenburg, in the primary and 


chools, from 26 to 27 eent., in the 


h per 
- schools from 25 to 24 per cent., among 


escents (estimated) from 15 to 20 per cent. 


the towns of Wasungen and Schwalungen, 


number of undernourished persons is at 


st 50 per cent. In Greiz, more than half of 


S( hool 
] 


ted In 


children are under weight and 
From the district of Sonne- 


it is reported that this year’s school en- 


growth. 


. 
Ss, who 


were born during the year 1915- 

are especially weak, small and under- 
rished. It may be said of almost all that 
are below the average or undernourished, 
that many lack firm bone development, in- 
In Gera, the 
umber of children suffering from scoliosis has 
lmost doubled. From Gerstungen is reported 

arked spread of scrofuia (almost 50 per 

). In this town there is great lack of milk 
Tuberculosis 


ating a tendency to rickets. 


wr infants and young children. 
is without doubt inereasing, and persons who 
have not yet reached full growth are affected 
especially, as most older tuberculosis persons 
e succumbed to the disease. The bad condi- 
ns are due not only to undernourishment but 
so to lack of fuel and clothing. Especially 
athetie are the reports from the districts ad- 
joining Saxony, where the textile workers are 
suffering from lack of employment. In Eiben- 
it is stated that only from 2 to 3 per 

ent. of the children are normally developed. 


Tue British Branch of the Carnegie Trust is 


— 


Mit hell, 


Mitchell says that 


planning to distribute books direct accordin 


to a Lieut. Col. J. M. 
Col. 


statement by 


secretary ot the Trust. 


the Trust has now procured information that, 


it is hoped, will before long enable them to 
} 


establish a service which will guarantee the fol- 


lowing: (1) Great national stationary libraries 


and culture otf 


the race in books, illustrations and manuscripts. 


in which are stored the learning 


(2) Great national or central lending libraries 
acting as super pools to supply the reasonable 
needs of those whose studies transcend the finan- 
cial capacity of the district, urban or county 
London, 


} 


study. 


library, and who can not travel to 


Edinburgh or any other big center to 


(3) The big borough libraries with the finest 
stocks which they can afford to serve their own 
ratepayers, and those who live in the surround- 
ing districts assigned to them, with a central 
(4) The county cireulating 


big 


pool behind them. 


library, in coordination with 


one or more 


a central pool behind 


borough libraries, with 
them; and (5) The village stock, however mod- 
the best 


that its immediate public can afford, refreshed 


est, consisting of standard collection 
periodically from the county store, and having 
access through the county librarian to the bor- 
ough and central pool. 

THe Board of Estimate of the City of New 
York has unanimously voted to erect a School 
Service building, four stories in height, which 
is to be placed in the west courtyard of the 
American Museum of Natural History at an 
estimated cost of $733,000. It will 
basement for the educational 
material to schools and will be connected by a 


include a 


distribution of 


subway with all other sections of the museum. 
The basement is also planned to take care ot 
visiting classes that come from a distance from 
out of town schools. The first floor is designed 
for the general subject of the natural history 
of man, showing the relation of man to his en 
vironment; also for public health and food ex 
hibitions, including a memorial alcove to Louis 
The center of this floor is designed 


The third and fourth 


Pasteur. 
for normal school work. 
floors are designed for practical normal schoo! 
and for college instruction in smaller rooms 
and for the preparation of the photographic 
and museum materials which make the round of 


schools. The city was moved to make this ap- 
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propriation by the rapid increase in the use of 
the museum by the schools, which now reaches 
four million pupils annually, a figure equiva- 
lent to five contacts with each of the 900,000 
children now enrolled in the schools of Greater 
New York. 

of the 
Evening Principals and Teachers Association, 
has written a letter to the New York City Board 
of Education urging that the compensation for 
It is now $3.90 
a night for elementary school teachers. Mr. 
Massell points out that on December 1, last, 172 


vacancies existed and 249 classes were in charge 


ALEXANDER §S. MASSELL, president 


evening teaching be increased. 


of substitutes. It is not unusual, he states, to 
have to appoint as many as five or six teachers 
to fill one position. “The salaries of evening- 
school teachers are so low that we can not hold 


our teachers as they become experienced.” 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
“CAMP ROOSEVELT—BOY BUILDER” 


Epucators and boards of education are com- 
ing to see that school hours are not necessarily 
the most important in training boys to be de- 
sirable and useful citizens. The hours out of 
school, which may also be hours away from 
home, may be utilized for the greatest possible 
good in socializing the activities of boys if these 
hours are properly employed. The hours in 
school are well provided for, the general edu- 
cational program bringing to bear on all those 
influences which develop boys and girls along 
useful lines. Spare hours, however, and espe- 
cially the long summer vacation period, presents 
a problem difficult of solution. 

A step toward such a solution was taken by 
the Chicago publie school system in 1919, when 
a large educational training camp for boys was 
established. 

Camp Roosevelt, which when first inaugurated 
was purely local, has since grown into an insti- 
tution of national patronage. It was devised 
to give boys the very best in training and edu- 
cation at a minimum of cost. Peter A. Morten- 
son, superintendent of the Chicago schools, has 
long been sympathetic with the development of 
the best possible physical training program for 
both boys and girls, and Camp Roosevelt pre- 
sents the ideal plan for training boys in physi- 


eal and mental efficiency. Here boys may learn 
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to shoot, learn to ride a horse, swim, learn | 
to make things out in the woods, with erude }; 
plements of their own construction, and ey 
phase of their instruction is carefully super- 
vised by experts in boy-building. 

Although organized as a military ca) 
Roosevelt has developed many other features 
One of thes 
the summer school division, which ineludes sey. 


that appeal to growing boys. 


enth and eighth grade subjects and com; 
high-school courses, and whose credits are 
cepted by educators everywhere, inasmuch as 


the camp schools are commissioned by thi 
diana State Board of Public Instruction, and : 
are a part of Chicago’s summer school syste: 

The R. O. T. C. division is chiefly the soldier 

game, with drills, hikes and setting-up ex ° 
cises in the open, for the older boys, while th 

program for the junior campers is ideal for 

smaller boys. 

Because of its public character, and becaus = 
it eaters to boys throughout the United States 7 
the Red Cross maintains at the camp a 
pletely equipped hospital building and staff 
four doctors and a nurse, who, in additi 
looking after the health and sanitation of t 
camp, give instruction in first aid, resuscitat 
and life-saving methods. The Camp Roosevelt 
Association handles the distribution of all fu 
contributed toward the support of the camp | 
publie-spirited citizens. The War Depart: 
of the U. S. Government loans complete « 
ing equipment, and the splendid support 
these affiliating organizations makes possi! 
the conduct of the camp at a low fee for t 
In addition to the benefits 


received from a summer’s outing in the wo 


boy who attends. 


under first-class conditions, where only the best 
of foods, are served, the boys receive innumer 
able benefits from the training which is insti 
into them from the very first, and which m: 
them easier to live with and teaches them | 
its of cleanliness, of order, of personal neatness 
as well as consideration for the other fellow 
The camp is located on Silver Lake, near 
LaPorte, Indiana, and is easily accessible. T 
insure the best results in training, it is sufi 
ciently far removed from the main thorough 
fare as to provide absolute privacy, yet nea! 
enough to provide for the daily delivery ©! 
fresh fruits, vegetables and meats. The ma! 
buildings on the grounds were formerly « 
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a boarding school for boys, and are 
equipped for the convenience and 

of the campers. 
mp program is a big one, and all the 
rs, numbering over one hundred, who 
lping to carry it out, feel that the work 
effective one in citizenship-building. More 
5,000 boys have passed through its courses, 
lready date the beginning of lives of sue- 
endeavor to the training they have re- 


1 at Roosevelt. 


[he vear-around headquarters for the camp 


t the Chicago Board of Edueation, 460 


th State Street, where full information may 


ired at all times. 
F. L. Breas 
. OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
Cuicaco PuBLic HichH ScHOOLS 





QUOTATIONS 


IN ENGLAND 


GrorGeE NEwMAN’s report for 1922 as 
Medical Officer of the Board of Educa- 
has been issued this week. It contains 
chapters. In an introduction he gives a 
al review of the situation and observes 
spite of the restrictive effect of the policy 


publie economy the year 1922 was not a time 


action. Though the new weapons for the 


fare against disease and neglect amongst 


| children could not be used to the extent 
led, the scheme remains intact and ready 
fuller application whenever circumstances 
t. Ten years ago the only statutory obli- 


ons in connection with medical services were 


the medical inspection of children in elementary 


r 


noo 


hir 


ind-hand, and the inequalities between vari- 


ls, and special education for the blind and 
Medical treatment was purely optional, 


| so was the provision of special schools for 


mentally and physically defective. Now 
ment as well as inspection is obligatory, 


| it is the duty of every education authority 


f 


+ 


™m 


er 


*¥ 


nake comprehensive provision for all abnor- 


children. Some authorities, however, are 


ireas must be reduced gradually and a mini- 
standard everywhere attained. The pause 
‘pansion has been utilized by the Board to 


ermine the general nature of future develop- 
t. 


The standards of abnormality, which at 
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present vary in different areas, must be investi- 
gated and harmonized, though due provision of 
special schools for the defective is expensive. 
It costs about £12 a year to educate a child in a 
public elementary school, £30 in a day special 
school, and £90 in a residential school. But 
knowledge of the causes and methods of pre- 
vention and treatment of fundamental defects 
is extending, though there are not yet accepted 
and reliable standards of mental defect. Refer- 
ence is made to the widely different practice of 
different authorities in respect of requiring pay- 
ments for medical treatment from parents, and 
the Board has had to take action. Free treat- 
ment must now be definitely restricted to the 
necessitous, though this may diminish attend- 
ances where no fee had hitherto been exacted. 
The organization of physical training in ele- 
mentary schools has made good progress. The 
fundamental points are that the work of train- 
ing should be carried out by the teachers them- 
selves, who should from time to time have spe- 
cial assistance and guidance from experts. The 
great value of good work is testified by quota- 
tion from Dr. Wheatley, county medical officer 
for Shropshire. Unfortunately, skilled train- 
ing organizers are few, and the cost of their 
services is apt to deter local education authori- 
ties from making such appointments. Meals 
for school children involved a very heavy out- 
lay in 1921 owing to the coal strike, and much 
attention was given to limitation of expenditure 
in 1922. Sir George Newman, however, is satis- 
fied, as a result of certain careful inquiries by 
school medical officers, that in spite of unem- 
ployment the nutrition of school children was 
not below the pre-war standard, and in some 
eases was appreciably higher. The most urgent 
questions awaiting solution are said to be the 
further coordination of the school medical work 
with the public health service, attention to the 
physical condition of children under five, and 
effective education of the dull or backward child. 
The importance of a comprehensive scheme for 
the treatment of dental defects is recognized, 
as is the systematic organization of the teach- 
ing of hygiene and physical training. We hope 
in an early issue to deal further with this in- 
teresting report. It is published by H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, price 1s. 6d., and ean be obtained 
through any bookseller.—The British Medical 


Journal. 
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REPORTS W. H. Kieknorer, University of Wi 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE SCHOOLS L. C. MARSHALL, University of Chicago, | 
Tus statement of the distinetive contribu- pamnaie. 

‘ : ; For the American Political Science Asso: 
tions ot history, economies, political science, so- R. G. GETTELL, Amherst College, Amherst. \ 
clology and geography to a school curriculum sachusetts. 
organized around social objectives was pre- W. J. Sueparp, Ohio State University 
pared by the joint commission on the Presen- bus, Ohio. 
tation of Social Studies in the Schools. The For the American Sociological Society: 


composition of this commission is indicated by R. L. Finney, University of Minnesot 
the signatures below. neapolis, Minnesota. 
E. C. Hayes, University of Lllinois, | 


In its earlier work the commission sought to 


llinois. 
formulate statements of: (1) the purpose of For = ae Council of Geography 7. 
the social studies in the schools, and (2) the R. D. CALKINS, Central Michigan Normal, M 
distinctive contribution of each field of social Pleasant, Michigan. 
study to that purpose, Later it came to believe EpITtH PARKER, University of Chicago, | 0° 
that the fundamental issue was somewhat Illinois. 


broader; that what was needed was a series of For the Association of Collegiate Sch 

statements of the distinctive contributions of Business : 

all the main fields of study (including, for ex- L. C. MARSHALL, University of Chicago, | 
Illinois. 

C. O. RuGGies, Ohio State University, C 


Ohio. 


ample, the natural sciences and the languages) 
to a school curriculum organized around social 
objectives. The accompanying formulation has 
been drafted in terms of this broader outlook. oe 
- os -_ [ne Distinctive ContrisutTions or His" 
The joint commission has tried to secure a . " : 
: , Economics, PoriticaL SCIENCE, Soci 
consensus of expert opinion concerning the dis- 
tinctive contributions of the studies which ap- OGY, AND GEOGRAPHY TO A SCHOOL 
pear in this document. It made preliminary in- CURRICULUM ORGANIZED AROUND gi 
quiries from 100 historians, 100 political scien- SociaL OBJECTIVES 


ists, 100 geographers, 100 soci rists ar 00 - 
een _ enna petologists and 1 If it be accepted that the school eurri 


economists. It then sent out to committees of (indeed, the whole school life) should b: 


100, for further suggestions and criticisms, a : ‘ Pr , ; 

; oe ee . ganized around social objectives, it may be s 
tentative formulation of the distinctive contri- 
bution of each field. On the basis of the replies 


received, the representatives of each field 


that the purpose of that curriculum is to « 
our youth to realize what it means to 
society, to appreciate how people have 
and do live together, and to understand the « 
ditions essential to living together well; to th 
end that our youth may develop such abilit 
inclinations and ideals as may qualify ther 
take an intelligent and effective part u 
evolving society. 


worked out, in cooperation with the other mem- 
bers of the joint commission, a second tentative 
formulation. This was sent to all members of 
the societies concerned and, after allowing time 
for replies, the joint commission again met and 
worked out the formulations set forth in this 
document. 

Three of the four meetings of the joint com- The Distinctive Contribution of History 
mission were made possible by financial assist- 


. History deals with the whole past life of 
ance from the Commonwealth Fund. 


kind and is as many sided as life itself. His 





For the American Historical Association: tory inevitably appeals differently to different 
WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH, University of Penn- persons. Some profit chiefly by the stimulus 
sylvania, Philadelphia. to their imagination; others broaden their hor = 
A. M. ScHLESINGER, The State University of zon by a larger view of the world and its 
Towa, Iowa City, Iowa. velopment; still others find their political 4 


Jay tt 


For the American Economic Association: derstanding stimulated by more detailed s 
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he political and social problems of the past. 
he distinctive contribution of history to a 
hool curriculum organized around social ob- 
tives is the portrayal of human events and 
tivities as they actually oceurred; its guiding 
iples are continuity and development. 
efore these events and activities are not 
carded as isolated, unrelated, or of equal im- 
tance. Every condition or event is conceived 
be related to something that went before and 
something that comes after. Conditions and 
ts are deemed important in so far as they 


re 


to throw light upon some course of devel- 
ent. More briefly, then, a special and pe- 
r function of history is to trace develop- 

History places, and helps to explain, sue- 
cessive stages in the development of mankind. 

the light of history our most valued social 
possessions are seen to be deeply rooted in the 
past and the world is viewed as undergoing a 
ontinuous process of adjustment and change. 
Furthermore, the study of successive civiliza- 
ions, with their differences and similarities, 
promotes a more sympathetic understanding 

ong individuals, groups and peoples. 

History, by creating a sense of perspective, 
gives an intelligent notion of those human ac- 
tivities, decisions and achievements which lie be- 
hind our present-day ipstitution and problems. 
It makes intelligible the constant references to 
people and conditions of the past in literature, 
speeches, public discussions, and in the daily 
press. It affords training in the collecting and 
weighing of evidence. It furnishes a body of 
materials for the other studies for comparison 
and construction. 

History supplies the necessary background 
for an appreciation of much that is best in lit- 
rature and art. It gives more interest to travel. 

develops fair-mindedness by showing how 
loyal citizens have honestly differed on public 
questions. At the same time, it stimulates an 
intelligent patriotism by familiarizing young 
people with the history of their own country 
and its place in the world. 

History is to society what memory is to the 
ndividual. It is the record of the accumulated 
experience of the past and serves as the key to 
the storehouse of human experience for the 
guidance of man in dealing with the problems 


the present. 
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The Distinctive Contribution of Economics 

The distinctive contribution of economies to a 
school curriculum organized around social ob- 
jectives is the understanding it gives of the 
processes by which men get a living. A very 
large part of human activity is devoted to the 
process of getting a living. One of the most 
significant things about our world is the fact 
that nature does not gratuitously supply all, or 
even many, of the commodities and services de- 


‘ 


sired. In consequence, we “struggle” to get a 
living; we learn to “economize” (in the broad- 
est sense of that term) in the selection and utili- 
zation of effective means of gaining desired 
ends. These activities are our economic activi- 
ties. They are carried on largely in group life 
and, even when most individual, are affected by 
group life. Economics, then, promotes a reali- 
zation of what it means to live together and an 
understanding of the conditions essential to liv- 
ing together well, because it helps to explain the 
organization and functioning of an evolving so- 
ciety from the point of view of the social proc- 
esses of making a living. 

Economics sets forth, for example, certain as- 
pects of our specialization, our interdependence, 
our associative effort, our technological strug- 
gle with nature, our pecuniary organization of 
the production and sharing of goods, our utili- 
zation of labor under the wage system, our 
market exchange, our international economic re- 
lations, our scheme of private property and 
competitive effort—all of which have become 
vital parts of our present social organization— 
and it shows how all of these function in en- 
abling us to work and to live together. Con- 
cerning these economic processes certain gener- 
alizations or laws have been worked out and 
they are available as standards or guides for 
individuals and for groups. 

Living together well in a democracy will be 
furthered if its people take an intelligent part 
in the guidance of the process. It is in this con- 
nection that it becomes peculiarly important 
that there should be a widespread knowledge of 
economic generalizations. Since a large part of 
our activities are economic activities, problems 
of competition, combinations of capital and of 
labor, distribution of income in relation to the 
common welfare, trade, transportation and 
finance (to cite only a few) will always receive 
a large share of attention by every society 
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which is coneerned in restraining, regulating 
and promoting economic activities that affect 
the social welfare. If democracy is to succeed, 
a large number of its members must learn to 
form intelligent judgments upon economic is- 
sues—to make those wise choices between alter- 
native courses of action which are the real es- 
sence of “economy” broadly conceived. They 
can do this only provided they come to know 
the general plan or organization of our eco- 
nomic life, and to appreciate the existence and 
character of economic law in both domestie and 


international relations. 


The Distinctive Contribution of Political 
Science 

Political science is the study of the state, a 
term which includes all forms of political or- 
ganization. It deals with the life of men as 
organized under government and law. As its 
distinetive contribution to a school eurriculum 
organized under social objectives, it gives an 
understanding of social control by means of law 
and of the promotion «f general welfare by 
means of governmental action. 

Political science includes a study of the or- 
ganization and the activities of states, and of 
the principles and ideas which underlie political 
organization and activities. It deals with the 
relations among men which are controlled by 
the state, with the relations of men to the state 
itself, and with those aspects of international 
life that come under political control. It con- 
siders the problems of adjusting political au- 
thority to individual liberty, and of determining 
the distribution of governing power among the 
agencies through which the state’s will is 
formed, expressed and executed. 

The study of political science seeks to develop 
in individuals a sense of their rights and respon- 
sibilities as members of the state, and a realiza- 
tion of the significance of law. It aims to sub- 
stitute accurate information and _ intelligent 
opinion for emotions and prejudices as a basis 
for forming judgments in politics and world- 
affairs. 


The Distinctive Contribution of Sociology 


The distinctive contribution of sociology to a 
school curriculum organized around social ob- 
jectives is to show that, however much may be 


allowed for individual initiative and for nat 
environment, human life has been conditio; 
more by its social setting than by any ot 
sause. Understanding of the social setting » 
sults from study of society as a composite 
made up of many interrelated groups, and 
rying on many interdependent activities, ; 
which are conditioned by certain ever-pres 
types of causation. The repetitious manifi 
tions of these ever-present types of ea 
are more or less subject to statistical treat 
and make up those trends of social ch: 
full statement of which would be social 
Sociology studies the various forms of 
relations between the activities of groups or 
individuals that are always occurring in 
schools, neighborhoods, crowds, publics, 
wherever human beings meet, and that give 
to public opinion, customs and institutir 

Sociology also studies the problems ot 
lation, the effects on all types of social act 
which result from small or large nw 
sparse or dense contribution, and from diff 
ences in the quality of the individuals who cor 
pose the population, both their inborn traits : 
determined by racial and family heredit 
the acquired traits which result from prev: 
vices, diseases, occupation and mode o! 
This branch of sociology includes certai: 
pects of the problems of immigration, eugenics 
and public health. 

It studies the causes, prevention and tr 
ment of poverty and crime. 

It makes a comparative study of different 
societies, including the most primitive, whi 
reveals the social origins and the method o! 
progress. This comparative study shows that 
nothing is too repugnant to us to have be: 
customary somewhere and that we must be sl: 
to think that anything is too ideal to be pos- 
sible sometime, for customs and institutions ar 
as variable as the states of mind and feeling 
which issue from social causation. 

The study of sociology tends to dissolve 
prejudices and bigotries which are the chief ob- 
stacles to social cooperation by showing that 
such prejudices are mostly formed at an age 
when rational judgment on fundamental prob- 
lems is impossible, and that in the overwhelm- 
ing majority of instances those who differ trom 
each other most radically would hold similar 


the 
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ns and sentiments if they had been 
led by similar influences. 
Sociology throws a clear light upon the aims 


education, for it shows that distinctively 
nature is second 
and that if 


ed from all social contacts he would re- 


s 4 


nature socially ae- 


from birth one could be 


a naked savage and a dumb brute. It 


ates the methods of education by its 
the effects of social contacts, and it 

es materials for moral instruction in the 
by its study of the relations between 

and the individual and of the interde- 

e of groups. Such study presents in 

ll light the fact that all social life is team- 
It tends to evoke the spirit of coopera- 
It reveals grounds for ethical require- 


nd sourees of ethical incentive. 


Distinctive Contribution of Geography 


s its distinetive contribution to a_ school 
ulum organized around social objectives, 
aphy gives an understanding of earth con- 
s and natural resources as the material 
of social development by showing the 
mships which exist between natural envi- 
ent and the distribution, characteristics 

| activities of man. 
This understanding of the relationships be- 
man and his natural environment is ac- 
red largely through comparative studies of 
ifie groups of people living in specific re- 
zions. Sueh studies show how variations in 
activities reflect the adjustments which 
lifferent peoples make to their respective en- 
ironments. A knowledge of the geographic 


principles, or generalizations derived from 
these studies contributes, among other things, 

an appreciation of the wisdom of utilizing 
earth resources efficiently, and in many cases 
points the way toward a more harmonious ad- 
ustment of man to his environment. 

The realization that many of the differences 

peoples result in part from differences in 
natural environment helps to promote a sym- 
pathetic understanding of peoples in that it 
affords a key to the explanation of attitudes 
likely otherwise to be misunderstood. 

The study of the peoples of varied regions 
in different parts of the world discloses, more- 


over, their interdependence and reveals the fact 
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that the environment affecting each group of 
people has come, through improved means of 
transportation and communication, to embrace 
practically the entire earth. The idea of earth 
unity derived from the realization of interde- 
pendence is essential to the understanding of 


world-affairs. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


A COMPARISON OF A GROUP OF HIGH 
SCHOOL “FAILURES” WITH A 
GROUP OF SUCCESSFUL 
STUDENTS 


Tus study is a by-product of a series of per- 
sonal conferences between the assistant prin 
cipal of the high school and ninety-nine boys 
who at the time of the conferences were doing 
unsatisfactory work in three or more subjects. 
The purpose of the conference was the improve- 
ment of the boys’ work, and the fostering of 
right attitudes toward school and right relation- 
ships between the boys and the school officials. 


The securing of information was a secondary 
consideration. 

During the course of each interview a series 
of twelve questions was asked and the answers 
recorded. These questions related to reasons for 
failure, amount of home study, social life, voca- 
tional interests, ete. Additional information 
was secured from the regular school records, 
which in most instances included intelligence 
quotients, and by the giving of the Stenquist 
Mechanical Aptitude Test (Test I). 

A considerable body of data regarding stu- 
dents whose work was unsatisfactory being thus 
secured, it was desired to secure comparable 
data regarding a group whose work was wholly 
satisfactory. In order to save time the ques- 
tions answered by the unsatisfactory students 
in individual conferences were submitted to the 
successful group in the form of a question- 
naire, 
grade of 80 or above in each of four subjects 


Seventy-four boys who made a semester 


answered the questions and took the Stenquist 
Test. 
Crass MrMBERSHIP 
It was the original intention to pair each un- 
satisfactory student with a good student in the 
same class. This plan proved to be impracti- 
cable and the satisfactory group as finally made 
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up contained a larger per cent. of students in 
the junior and senior classes. 


TABLE I 


Class Unsatisfactory Satisfactory 
Freshmen 26 12 
Sophomores 15 16 
Juniors 18 18 
Seniors 10 28 


99 74 


All the satisfactory students said that they 
expect to graduate from high school; three of 
thé unsatisfactory group did not expect to grad- 
uate, while five were doubtful. 

AGES 
The 


months older than the good students, although 


unsatisfactory students average 11 
as shown by Table I there is a greater per cent. 
La al od <4 
The 75 


percentile age of the unsatisfactory students 


of upper classmen among the latter. 


was 13 months greater than of the good stu- 
dents. These differences in age indicate that the 


failing students have been failures in previous 


years. 
TABLE II 

Age Unsatisfactory Satisfactory 
20 1 3 
19 9 3 
18 . 26 3 
17 20 16 
16 23 21 
15 16 17 
14 4 7 
13 0 + 


99 74 
Median Age 17 yrs. 4 mos. 
Ql 16 yrs. 2 mos. 
Q3 18 yrs. 6 mos. 


16 yrs. 5 mos. 
15 yrs. 5 mos. 
17 yrs. 5 mos. 


CURRICULUM 

All but eight of the satisfactory group (89 
per cent.) are in the University Preparatory 
Curriculum. Fifty-one per cent. of the unsatis- 
factory group are in the University Preparatory 
Curriculum, 30 per cent. in the general,.15 per 
cent. in the commercial and 3 per cent. in the 
mechanic arts. 
signed for students who have not decided what 
they will do when they leave high school. A 
student in the general is not re- 
quired to take mathematics or foreign language. 


The general curriculum is de- 


eurriculum 
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TABLE ITI 
Curriculum Unsatisfactory Satis 
University Prepara- 
tory 51 
General 
Commercial 15 
Mechanic Arts 3 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 
The most striking difference between thy 
their intelligence 


groups is in quotie 


measured by the Terman group tests. The 2 
percentile of the satisfactory group is above th 
75 percentile of the unsatisfactory group. P| 
ing a rough and somewhat arbitrary interpreta- 
tion on the data in Table IV, we may say 
three fourths of the satisfactory group sh 
be able to do the ordinary type of acack 
work without difficulty and that the other « 
fourth can do it with reasonable effort. 0 
fourth of the unsatisfactory group should 
the academic work without difficulty, another 
one fourth could do it with reasonable effort, 
while at least one half are seriously handi- 
capped in such work. 


TABLE IV 


I. Q’s. Unsatisfactory Satisfact 
EP - sacitoneninns 
13 1 
120 ' 4 
110 14 
100 14 
90 . , 28 
ee 18 
a ' 3 
a ; 2 
84 
Median 96.8 
Q1 88.9 
eo 108.6 12 


It was not possible to get the intelligence quo- 
tient for every student. A considerable number 
of the upper classmen have not had intelli 
gence tests unless for some reason they have 
become special problems. All t 


incoming stu- 
dents are now given intelligence tests. 


Home Stupy 


Under the system of supervised study in L 
eoln High Sehool a student normally has | 
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ites in school each day for the preparation 
is lessons. The total time spent in prepara- 
will be this amount plus the amount spent 
me. Answers to questions regarding home 
do not indicate that the average satisfac- 
student spends much more time on his les- 
; than the average flunker. The difference is 
reat enough to account in any large meas- 


for the difference in scholarship. 


TABLE V 


pe r day 


study Unsatisfactory Satisfactory 
more 3 11 
0 l 
5 1 
9 7 
7 3 
44 16 
in 20 } 23 
yrmation v0 2 
99 74 
lian 28 5 
Mode 20 30 


Citus MEMBERSHIP 


[he “social program” of the high school in- 
des the maintenance of some 12 or 15 clubs, 
which boys are eligible, designed to utilize 
instinetive social tendencies of the adoles- 
Music, public 


ent period for educational ends. 


king, dramaties, radio and various other 


their 
the 


mem- 


ool and departmental interests have 
presentative clubs. Nearly one half of 


(43 


bers of such clubs, while only 11 per cent. of 


satistactory group per cent.) were 


he unsatisfactory group were members. 


TABLE VI 
Number 
Satis fact ry 


belonging to Tnsatis factory 





6 clubs 0 ] 
sé 0 1 

sc m 0 3 

ad 0 5 

2 » 10 

. a) 12 

6 ' SS 40 
information 0 2 

99 74 


Of the eleven club memberships of the unsat- 
the “Hi-Yi,” a 


actory group, six were in 
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high school organization sponsored by the Y. M 
C. A. and somewhat less closely connected with 
the 
mainder belong to the Radio Club. 


the school than others. Four of the re- 

It seems clear that the poor students tend to 
find their social life outside of school and that 
there is an opposite tendency among the good 
students. While the evidence is not positive, 
there is a strong presumption that these clubs 
may have had something to do with the satis- 
factory character of the scholarship of the good 
group. The figures suggest this question: Are 
there interests common to considerable numbers 
of the poor students which have not yet been 
appealed to in the social program but which 
might be made the basis for an extension of 
this program which would make the school a 


more vital force in the lives of these boys? 


SMOKING 


Thirty-six of the 99 unsatisfactory students 
admitted that they were smokers, while only 4 
of the 74 good students so classified themselves. 
Two of the four said they smoked only ocea- 
sionally. 

PREFERRED SUBJECTS 


One of the items of information obtained was 
the school subject the pupil “liked” best. For 
purposes of comparison related subjects are 


grouped: all branches of science as science; al- 


TABLE VII 
Subject Regis Cho Per cent. 

Unsatis ctory 
Handwork 2¢ 14 70 
Commercial 53 15 28 
English 89 20 22 
Mathematics tri 11 19 
oclence 5S 7 14 
History 71 9 3 
Musi 18 l 6 
Modern Language 29 1 3 
Latin 20 0 0 

Satisfactory 
Handwork 11 4 36 
Science 33 12 36 
History 44 13 0 
Mathematics 68 18 26 
Gymnasium 16 $ 25 
English 60 10 17 
Modern Language .28 3 11 
Commercial 24 2 8 
Music 12 ] s 
Latin 32 2 6 
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gebra, geometry and trigonometry as mathe- industrial rather than professional. On 
matics, ete. Groupings which may be open to other hand, all but one of the good group 
criticism are: “commercial subjects,” and chose engineering preferred subjects close! 
“handwork,” under which are included all lated to the branch of engineering they select; 
branches of drawing and printing. The arrange- Throwing all professional choices together 
ment in the table is in the order that per cent. including horticulture and dairying under ag 
of choices is of registration. culture the choices may be grouped: 

While positive conclusions from these data a a 
may not be warranted, the per cent. of choices TABLE IX 


Unsatisfactors Satisfactory 
of handwork both among the poor and the good . y ’ Thay: 
: : : Commercial 28 Professional 
students is worthy of notice. Seven of the poor ages —_ he 
: f Professional 27 Commercial 
students took mechanical drawing; this subject 7, quctrial 24 Industrial 
was the choice of six. Five of the eight stu- A orieylture 3  Acriculture 


dents in the poor group taking elementary de- 
designated as “drawing”’) This seems to be a fairly reasonable grouping 


sign (which they 
The three students and worth the consideration of local curri 


gave it as their first choice. 
in the poor group taking printing all gave’ makers. 
printing as their first choice. The position of MECHANICAL APTITUDE 

Latin and modern language in both groups is The Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test 
very low and is based on enough eases to be sig- given to 74 of the satisfactory and 62 of tl 
nificant. unsatisfactory group. Table X gives the 


a : .. eee 
VocaTIONAL CHOICES tribution of ““T” scores. 








Vocational choices were expressed by 82 of TABLE X 
the unsatisfactory group and 54 of the satis- Score Unsatisfactory Sat 
factory group. They are here grouped and ar- 85 or more - 
ranged in order of number of choices. “Mis- 80-84 10 
cellaneous professional” includes dentists, veter- se “79 27 an 
inary surgeons, architects, chemists and musi- sa ae peed 
cians; “mechanical” includes auto mechanics, rain rs 
printers, railroad engineers and electricians. oe a 1 
TABLE VIII we , 
Unsatisfactory Satisfactory 45-49 . 0 
Business 28 Engineering 17 -<8 1 
Engineering 7 Business 13 35-39 , 0 
Mechanical 13. Medicine , ee 62 74 
Miscellaneous __ pro- Law 7 
fessional 12 Miscellaneous _pro- Median 76.5 79.9 
Medicine 7 fessional . . 4 QI ..... 72.7 712 
Agriculture, _horti- Teaching oui. Q3 79.4 79.7 
culture, dairying. 3 Mechanical 2 . 
Low _ 2 Dairying 1 The difference here shown in favor of th 
Pugilism 1 satisfactory students is accounted for by 


fact that they are older. If we had percent 
It is probable that many of the unsatisfactory age norms for boys above 16 it is probable that 
group who preferred engineering had little idea the good students would show a slight superio: 
of the nature of the work or of the professional ity. This would, however, be so slight that ' 
preparation required and that they merely had are justified in saying that in the ability mea: 
in mind some occupation related to electricity, ured by this test the two groups are practical!) 
machinery or construction. Only six preferred equal. Pupils with low I. Q’s. are not hai 
a school subject related closely to any branch of capped in work involving this ability. T! 
engineering. Eleven of the seventeen choices median scores for the unsatisfactory students 
should probably be classified as mechanical or grouped by I. Q’s. were: 
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76.3 
76.4 


76.5 


SuGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING SCHOOL 


question intended to call forth pupil sug- 
ns as to how the school might be made bet- 
meet their needs was framed as follows: 
sugy¢ stion have you as to how the school 
‘ improved to better meet your needs, 
the addition of courses o1 by the dit- 
management of school affairs?” The sig- 
t feature of the replies to this question 
the number asking for technical courses, 
bile courses, manual training, shop work, 
courses, ete. Seventy-four of the 99 
factory students suggested such courses, 
14 of the 74 good students made like 
tions. All the unsatisfactory students 
three said that the teachers were doing 
thing possible to help them in their work. 
SuMMARY OF COMPARISONS 
sfactory Satisfactory 
ge one year 1. Average one year 
er. younger. 
SS per cent. expect 2. 100 per cent. ex 
to graduate. pect to graduate. 
2 per cent. in 3. 89 per cent. in Uni 
University Pre- versity Prepara 
aratory Curric- tory Curriculum. 
ilum. 4. Three fourths of I. 
ree fourths of I. Q’s. high. 
Q’s. low. 5. A little more home 
\ little less home study. 
study. 6. Tend to find social 
Seek social contacts life in connec 
uutside of school. tion with school. 
\ large per cent. 7. Very few smoke. 
smoke. 8. Prefer handwork, 
Prefer handwork sciences, history 
and commercial and mathematics. 
subjects. 9. Order of vocational 
Order of vocational choices: Profes- 
choices: Indus- sional, commer 
trial, profession- cial, industrial. 
al, commercial. 10. Mechanical infor- 
Equal to good group mation same as 
in mechanical in- unsatisfactory 
formation. group. 
Addition of indus- 11. Addition of indus- 


trial courses sug- 
gested by 75 per 
cent. 


trial courses sug 
gested by 19 per 
cent. 


ADDITIONAL DATA REGARDING UNSATISFACTOR 


GROUP 
Reasons for failure: 
Most of the reasons given for failure fall into 


three groups: (1) Lack of study; (2) work too 


hard, and (3) lack of interest. Only thirteen 
students did not include one of these three in 
their reasons. Some of the reasons given by 
these thirteen are of course mere “alibis,” the 
real reason being lack of study. On the whole, 


the replies indicate that the students are honest 
with themselves and are not seeking to shilt the 
responsibility their 


else. In the table, Groups I, II and III overlap. 


lor talilure on to some one 


TABLE XI 
Group I. Lack of study—only reason give t 
ie and other reasons... 15 
Reasons « losely allied to lack of 
study, as carelessness, required 
work not in, ete 8 
Group II. Lack of interest—only reason given 8 
= and other reasons 9 
Group III. Work too hard—only reason given 13 
= _ -_ and other reasons 5 
Group IV. Not included in I, II and III 
Absence + 
Illness p 4 
Lack of time—outside work 
Program too heavy ] 
Lost note book ] 
Encroachment of recitation on 
study period ] 
Different from grade school l 


The average amount of home study of those 
who gave lack of study as their reason for fail- 
ure was 20 minutes. Five of the group said 


that they studied an hour or more each day. 
I. Q’s. AND REASONS FOR FAILURE 
The I. Q’s. of the first three groups of Table 
XI were tabulated with the idea that some evi- 
dence of group characteristics might be found. 


The differences are smal! but suggestive. 


TABLE XII 


Median I. Q’s. 
1. Pupils giving lack of study 97.5 
2. Pupils who said work was too hard 93.5 
3. Pupils giving lack of interest 91 
4. (Entire group of 99) 96 


Of 28 pupils with I. Q’s. of 110 or above 22 
gave lack of study and 3 gave absence or out- 


side work as the reason for failure. 
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Mape SeconpD SEMESTER 


Eighty-three boys in this group were in 


school at the close of the second semeste r. Table 


XIII shows how successful they were in over- 


coming the handicap of poor work earlier in 
the semester. 
TABLE XIII 
Credit hours Boys 
20 or more 5 
15-19 14 
10-14 23 
v9 26 
0-4 15 
83 


Median—10. 


The average number of credit hours made by 
High School 
tabulation in’ 1920-21 is 


pupils in this group, one sixth of those remain- 


Lincoln pupils according to a 


made 18. Fourteen 


ing until the close of the year, made as many 


credit hours as the average pupil. Five would 
qualify for inclusion in the satisfactory group 
another year. 


Crepit Hours anv I. Q’s. 


Within this group the number of credit hours 


did not depend on intelligence quotients. 


TABLE XIV 
Pupils with I. Q. of Ave 


10 or 


lit hours 
more J. 
90-99 13.3 
11.9 


Below 90 


The median I. Q. 


). of those making 10 hours 
or more was 94.4 and of those making less than 


10 hours 99. 


Crepir Hours AND Home Stupy 


While the amount of time given to home 


study at the time of the conferences might have 


been greatly changed later in the semester, 


TABLE XV 


Minutes per day Average credit hours 


90 or more 14.6 
60-89 16.5 
40-59 12 

20-39 10.3 
Less than 20 9.3 
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Table XV 


change in the majority of cases. 


suggests that there was not mueh 


The average home study reported by those 


making 10 hours or more was 35 minutes: ¢ 


those making less than 10 hours 23 minutes, 


Crepit Hours AND CIGARETTE SMOKING 
The smokers and non-smokers in this group 
were about equally successful in their semes. 


ter’s work. 


Average credit hours—27 smokers 10.8 
Average credit hours—56 non-smokers 11.1 


SuMMARY OF COMPARISONS OF UNSATISFACTORY 
GROUPS 
1. The I. Q’s. 
study. 


high freely admitted lack of 

lack of interest in 
school work had the lowest I. Q’s. 

3. The number of credit hours did not depend 
on the I. Q. 


4. The amount of home study reported at the 


2. The group expressing 


time of the conferences had some relation 
to the number of credit hours. 
5. About the same number of credit hours were 


made by smokers and non-smokers. 


THe NEED For INDUSTRIAL WorK 
The opportunities for mechanical or indus- 
trial work in the Lincoln school are limited to 
printing and mechanical drawing. This study 
furnishes evidence that increased opportunities 
this The 
choices, the subject preferences and the im- 


along line are needed. vocational 
provement suggestions show a strong desire for 
it on the part of the students (Tables VII and 
VIII). 


with little ability to handle ordinary academe 


The Stenquist seores show that pupils 


work would not be handicapped in mechanical 
work. Many 
(Table X). 

It seems reasonable to believe that the fail- 


would show superior ability 


ures of boys in the school could be reduced one 
half by the addition of adequate facilities for 
such work and the registration of the right 
students in such courses. 
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